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fG- We have seldom issued a sheet containing a 
ter variety of useful and valuable documents 
connected with the politics of the day, than the 
resent, viz: 
1. The address of the republican members of con- 
ress. 
Il. 


en. McDuffie’s opinions of the sub-treasury 
scheme, &c. 

III. Judge White’s speech at the Knoxville din- 
ner. 

IV. Letter from Mr. Dickerson, late secretary of 
the navy, in reply to an invitation of the citi- 
zens of Newark, N.J., to partake of a public 
dinner. 

V. Address of Mr. Briggs of Mass. to his constitu- 
ents, on declining to be a candidate for re- 
election. 

VI. Letter of Mr. Crockett of Tenn. in reply to 
an invitation to partake of a public dinner. 

We have also on file a large number of impor- 
tant papers relating to this subject, which we will 
lay before our readers with all possible despatch. 


NEAPOLITAN INDEMNITY—( Official.) Treasu- 
ry department, 1st Sept. 1838. Notice is hereby 
givens that the whole of the fifth instalment of the 

eapolitan indemnity has been received in this 
country, and that the nett proceeds thereof are 
$221,035 96. Claimants can obtain their due pro- 
portions of it on application to the Bank of Ameri- 
ca, in New York city. Levi Woopsury, 

Secretary of the treasury. 





TREASURY NOTES—( Official.) 
Treasury department, September 1, 1838. 

The whole amount of treasury notes authorized b 
the act of October 12, 1887, having been issued, 
viz: $10,000,000 00 

And there having been redeemed of 
them about 

The new emissions made in place of 
those under the act of May 12, 
1838, have been 

There have been redeemed of these 
last about 


7,350,000 00 


5,547,310 01 
100,000 00 





This leaves a balance of all outstand- 
ing equal to on!y about $8,097,310 01 


Levi Wooppgvry, 
Secretary of the treasury. 


Treasury department, September 1, 1838. 

Notice is hereby given, that the outstanding trea- 
sury notes issued in pursuance of the acts of con- 

ress of the 12th October, 1837, and the act addi- 
ional thereto, will be paid agreeably to their tenor 
upon presentment at the treasury of the United 
States whenever they fall due. 

Each parcel of notes offered for payment should 
be accompanied by a schedule, showing the dates 
and sums of the several notes, with the rate of in- 
terest thereon. 

Holders of treasury notes, to whom it may be 
more convenient to have the amount due upon the 
same made available at either of the ports of entry 
or land offices, are informed that all collectors and 
receivers of public money will continue to receive 
them, and allow the principal and interest due there- 
on, in payments for lands and customs. 

Those who may not wish to use the notes in pay- 
ments to the United States, nor find it convenient 
to take the amount due op them at the treasury, will 
be accommodated with drafts therefor, payable at 
their places of residence, whenever it is found to be 
practicable. Levi Woopsuvry, 

Secretary of the treasury. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Sept. 1, 1838. The firm 
of ty cae and of et ag 4 oe 
i.ppointed special agents for supplying the Unite 
States squadron on the Pacific ation.” 





Texas. Alarming rumor. The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 25th ult. says, that an efficer of the 
steamboat Teche, states that before that vessel left 
Natchitoches, a report reached there and was ge- 
nerally credited, that the Indians from the north 
had invaded Texas in a numerous and formidable 
body, and were driving the white poputstion before 
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them in great consternation. The town of Nacog- 
doches had been pillaged and burnt, and all the in- 
habitants driven from their homes. [Doubtful.] 

From Havana. There were three arrivals at 
New Orleans from Havana on the 23d uit. Papers 
from that city, as late as the 13th, were received, 
which state that Porto Rico was in possession of 
the insurgents, except the fort at St. Johns, in 
which the governor had taken refuge. The neces- 
sities of the queen of Spain have led to the impo- 
sition of additional burdens on the Island of Cuba. 
The good people have been called upon to contri- 
bute $2,500,000 towards paying the expenses in- 
curred by the young queen, in her struggle with 
Don Carlos for the throne of Spain. The governor 
general and his counsellors, ever prompt to mani- 
fest their loyality, have set about raising the sum 
required, by levying an additional duty on all ar- 
ticles of import, and an export duty on the agricul- 
tural products of their soil. 

The yellow fever prevailed at Havana, among the 
non-acclimated population. Five or six vessels 
are reported to have arrived from the coast of Afri- 
ca, and succeeded in landing their slaves. 


From tHE Paciric. The U. 8. ship North 
Carolina, 74, was at Calloa in all July. The Fal- 
mouth sloop of war had sailed with Mr. Hodgson, 
who had the treaty of the Peru Bolivian confedera- 
tion with the United States, to have it ratified by 
Santa Cruz. The Lexington sloop of war was at 
Callao in noe. § 

The French squadron at Calloa consisted of the 
Andromeda, 56 guns; the Venus, 50 guns; and 
the Alacrita brig. The Chilian squadron, consist- 
ing of seven vessels, was off Callao. The block- 
ade had not been carried into effect against Peru. 

The Peruvian squadron of four vessels was moor- 
ed close to the town of Callao. 





Erections. North Carolina. According to the 
“Raieigh Register” the whigs have a majority of 
fourteen in the legislature on joint ballot, viz: four 
in the senate, and ten in the house. 

The returns for governor are complete, except 
nine counties. The vote stands: 





Dudley, 35,366 
pas 17,697 
Majority for Dudley, 17,669 


Dudley’s majority in 1836 in the coun- 


ties heard from, 5,768 





Whig gain, 13,901 

The nine counties, it is said, will increase Dud- 
ley’s majority. 

Illinois. The Illinoian of the 18th, published at 
Jacksonville, has the following: 

“Below we give the returns of the members 
elect to the legislature, so far as heard from. There 
are 40 members of the senate, one half of whom 
are elected at each general election. There are 91 
members in the lower house. [n the last legisla- 
ture there were only 18 whigs in the lower house.” 

The editor then gives returns as follows: 


Senate. 
Whigs ll 
Administration 5 
Conservatives 2 
House. 
Whigs 42 
Administration 30 
Conservatives 5 


The congressional election in the third district is 
extremely close, so much so that it can scarcely be 
determined with certainty until the official returns 
are made up. The Peoria Register of the 16th has 
returns from all the counties in the district except 
Calhoun, which give Stuart, the ~ candidate, 
170 votes more than Douglass, his V. B. opponent. 
Another account contains all the returns except 
those from the county of Iroquois, and gives Stuart 
a oo pen Bea 13. The St. Louis Bulletin and Re- 
publican both regard Mr. 8S. as elected. 


Rhode Island. The election for representatives 
to the state legislature, took place in Rhode Island 
on Tuesday. From the Providence Journal of 
Wednesday, we learn that in Providence, Cranston, 





Johnston, Scituate, Barrington, Warwick and 
Smithfield, the representatives chosen last spring 
are re-elected, without exception. In North Provi- 
dence, one is re-elected, and the other would have 
been, had he not declined. As it was, another per- 
son of the same politics ( W.) is elected in his stead. 
The last house contained 45 whigs and 27 Van 
Buren men. The towns above mentioned, have 
elected 16 whigs and 4 Van Buren—same as before. 

The town of Providence, by a vote of 407 to 
338, has decided that no licenses shall be granted in 
that town for the sale of intoxicating liquors for 
one year from the Ist Monday in October next. 
North Providence, ditto, 68 majority. Warwick 
has voted to grant licences. 


Missouri. Harrison and Miller, the administra- 
tion candidates for congress, were nearly 4,000 
ahead of their competitors at the last accounts, and 
ten or twelve counties to be heard from. In the 
legislature the administration party will have a ma- 
jority of about 25 on joint ballot. 


Alabama. The “Globe” says, that the Wetumpka 
Argus of August 22 gives returns from 37 counties, 
which have returned to the legislature 63 members 
in favor of the sub-treasury, and 28 against it. 
Eleven counties remain to be heard from, which 
will increase the majority. 

Mr. Crabb (W.) has deen elected to congress, to 


supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Lawler. 


The democratic atate convention of New Jersey 
assembled at Trenton on Wednesday last and no- 
minated the following congressional ticket; Phile- 
mon Dickerson, Manning Force, Peter D. Vroom, 
Daniel B. Ryall, William R. Cooper and Jos. Kille. 


The election takes place on the second Tuesday in 
October. 


Banks, currRENCY, &c. Philadelphia money 
market. Bicknell’s Reporter of Tuesday says that 
the money market in that city, for the last week, 
has been rather tight. The rate out of doors was 
from 9 to 10 per cent. The banks, although alittle 
cautious, are as liberal as could be expected. 


The New York Post states that the secretary of 
the treasury has erg 500,000 dollars of the 
bonds of the Real Estate Bank of the state of Ar- 
kansas, from the commissioners now in that city. 


New York money market. The Express of Tues- 
day says— 
here has been a sudden change in domestic ex- 
changes to-day. Mississippi has been sold at only 
10 per cent. discount, an improvement of four per 
cent. in as many days. It is now said that the Ag- 
ricultural Bank of that state has made a loan of six 
hundred thousand dollars. Exchange on Alabama 
and Tennessee is down to eight per cent., and Geor. 
gia to3 percent. These are evidences of a most 
cheering character, for only 90 days ago exchange 
on these three first named states was froin 20 to 30 
per cent. 


A new bank is about to go into operation in Cin- 
cinnati, under the title of the Mechanics’ and Tra- 
ders’ Bank of Cincinnati. Dr. W. Price has been 
appointed president, and Wm. Surtees, cashier. 


The packet ship Francois Ist from Havre, brings 
666,000 francs in gold, on account of the Neapolitan 
indemnity. 

Within the last eighteen months the banks in Cin- 
cinnati have reduced their line of discounts a mil- 
mion and a half of dollars. 


Nashville, Tenn., .24. The money markct 
has undergone but little ebange since our last no- 
tice. The banks are ef preparing for resumption, 
and we should not be surprised to see that event 
brought about about six weeks or two months in 
anticipation of the Ist of January. There is, as 
we have before remarked, a feeling of opposition 
to resumption among some of our friends, and it is 
said out of doors, that the managers of the new 
banks are among. the number. Their notion is to 
postpohe the day to Ist July, 1888, and failing in 
this, in consequenée of the determination of the 
old banks, their policy will probably be io pay spe- 
cie in the fall. 

The rates on sonthern money are 2 little lower 


I'than last week; and prewium funds not quite so 
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high. Bank checks on Philadelphia are abundant 
at 10 per cent.; brokers drawing at a shade \essi— 
About $15,000 in treasury notes changed hands a 
few days since at 10 per cent. 

We quote brokers rates on premium funds as 
follows: 


Buying. Selling. 
Gold, ee 10 a ll 
Silver, ye 10 a ll 
Treasury notes, GeO **10°%7Al 
U. States notes, sa 9 1a" T2 
Checks on East, 8 a 9 94 a 10 
Kentucky, 8 a - 10 a ll 
Indiana, 7 a- 9 a 10 
New Orleans, 3 a 4 4a 65 


The rates of discount on Mississippi and Alaba- 
ma funds: 


Buying. Selling. 

Ala. State bank & br’s, 1 a 2 

Mobile banks, 2 

Natchez, 9 al0 5 a 7 
Vicksburgh Rail Road, 9 a 11 6a §& 
Woodville, 10 a 124 

Manchester, 10 a 123 

Columbus, 20 

Brandon, 40 a 49 


Vicksburgh new b’ks, 25. 

The Nashville Banner thinks that although the 
banks of Tennessee are prepared to resume specie 
payments, the Reape of the state are not yetin a 
condition to bear the operation single-hauded; but, 
(continues the editor)— 

“If Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana will act 
in concert with Tennessee on this occasion, then 
the banks of the latter can resume with ease to 
themselves and without distress to the community, 
at any time that may be mutually agreed upon. 
We do not sell to Kentucky or to the states east of 
us. Our produce goes below, and it is to that point, 
that our attention should be turned in fixing upon a 
suitable time for resumption. Any day that will 
suit Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, will suit 
us, be it to-morrow. 





The Nashville Whig, in noticing the grounds 
taken by its contemporary, says— | 

‘<We beg to say to the friends of early resump- | 
tion throughout the state, (as well as to the com- | 
mercial puvlic abroad,) that nothing, we believe, | 
can now change the determination of the Union and | 
Planters’ banks to restore confidence, and whatever | 
may be the adverse feeling in certain quarters, the 
preparations for resumption on the Ist of January 
(or first of November if deemed expedient,) wiil 
go on, and the good work be accomplished.” 


J 





Mexico. From the New York Courier. 
barque Ann Louisa, which sailed from this port for 
Vera Cruz, arrived otf that place on the 2d Augyst, 
and having been ordered away by the French 
blockading squadron, returned here yesterday. Her 
passengers were allowed to land, and her letters 
sent on shore, but no other communication was al- 
lowed. 

The French squadron cousisted of the frigates 
L’Herminie and , (the name as reported to 
us is unintelligible,) the brigs Alcibiade, Laurier, 
Uneco Heijo, and schooner Barbaretta. Captain 
Barr was informed by the French officers, they ex- 

ected the blockade would continue some time 
onger, as there appeared no hopes of an amicable 
arrangement, and that the Mexicans are fitting out 
two vessels of war at Vera Cruz. 


The | 








Canapa. The congress of governors lately as- 
sembled at Quebec has broken up. Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir Charles Fitzroy, governors of No- 
va Scotia and Prince Edward’s island, embarked 
for their respective governments, on board the 
steam ship Medea, on Saturday last. 

The frigate Inconstant and the sloop of war 
Vestal sailed from Quebec for Bermuda on Friday. 
The Inconstant had been lying at Quebec since the 
9th of May. [N. ¥. Com, Adv. 

ARREST OF TWO FRENCHMEN IN NEw York. 
From the New York Express of Monday. The sud- 
den disappearance of two Frenchmen, who were 
arrested on Saturday, by order of the police of this 
city, and their imprisonment on board the French 
ship Dido, have caused a good deal of excitement, 
and have certainly created a question for explana- 
tion, if not for an adjudication of the high powers 
of the state. It appears that the French vice con- 
sul procured from justice Bloodgood a warrant for 
the arrest of Denoit Marsaud an Remond, 
charged as.deserters from the French ship dlexan- 
dre, which, sometime ago, our readers will remem- 
ber, entered the harbor of Newport, and there ex- 
hibited such signs of having been guilty of piracy, 
as to cause the arrest of the officers, which piracy, 





| tation of the police o 





by the way, seems to have been substantiated by | 


the late news from Bordeaux. The police officers 
T.M, Lyon and Gilchrist, arrested thetwo French- 
men at the hotel at Fort Hamilton, Long Island, 
where they were on the look out for the ship Star, 
bound to New Orleans, on board of which they 
had put their luggage, and taken their passage — 
The officers put them on board the French ship 
Dido, about noon on Saturday; as she was dropping 
down to the Narrows: and the two French ships 
sailing early Sunday morning, the Frenchmen were 
carried off without=trial-by judge*or jury. ~The 
officers had a good deal of difficulty and danger in 
making the arrest. The two Frenchmen barricaded 
their doors, and defended them as well as they 
could. In their luggage on board the Star, were 
found several thousand dollars in gold.pieces,—cut- 
lasses, fire arms, and ammunition, which seemed 
to show that they had been guilty of piracy, or in- 
tended piracy. The officers, it is said, received 
from the French vice consul $100 each for their 
services. It isalsoreported that one of the Freneh- 
men arrested is Marsaud, the soi-disant captain of 
the Alexandre. 

What creates the sensation is the summary man- 
ner in which our culprits, if culprits they be, were 
taken off in the Dido. Why the officers charged 
with the execution of a police warrant should have 
surrendered the bodies to a foreign vessel of war, 
has not yet been explained. Justice Bloodgood, 
when he heard they had been thus surrendered, 
started for the Battery, but the Dido was down the 
Narrows, out of his jurisdiction. Why the French 
vice consul should have thus participated, if ac- 

uainted with our laws, in so palpable a violation of 
them, has not yet been explained; or if Marsaud 
be one of the prisoners, why the French vice con- 
sul at Newport should have been dail for his release, 
is also inexplicable yet. Whether there has been 
an effort to obtain possession of pirates under the 
charge of desertion, we do uot know, or why these 
men were bound to New Orleans, thus armed, we 
cannot tell. The whole affair has gone before the 
mayor, to whom justice Bloodgood referred the facts, 
and we doubt not we shall soon have the full bene- 
fit of his investigation. 

The following paragraph on this subject is from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Arrest of the two Frenchmen. Itisstated that the 
two individuals arrested and put on board the French 


frigate that sailed from this port on Saturday, were 


the captain and mate of the French ship Alexandre, 
on board of which piracy and murder are supposed 
to have been committed. We have heard that they 
had taken passage for New Orleans on board the 
ship Star, and that their trunks, being examined, 


_were found to contain a large amount in gold and 


silver. The circumstances of their arrest and con- 
veyance on board the frigate, are in. course of ex- 
amination before the mayor. Quere—Suppose it 
should appear that they were not deserters froin the 
frigate, as alleged when the warrant was applied for, 
what will be the proper course for our city authori- 
ties and general government to pursue? Must the 
two men be demanded from the French govern- 
ment? Orin what other way must the vivlation of 
our national rights be redressed? 

The New York American of Tuesday afternoon 
contains the following explanatory paragraph: 

The consul general of France has called upon us 
to say, that the reports which have been current 
within a day or two, on the subject of the arrest of 
two deserters from the Didon, are materially incor- 
rect. Itis true, that a warrant was taken out by 
M. de Ja Fiechelle, the vice consul, for the arrest of 
Benoit Marsaud, and Jean Remond, in which they 
are named as deserters from the French ship Alez- 
andre, and not the Didon, and are so described by 
the Justice issuing the writ. It was not served by 
the police officers, who never had any communica- 
tion with the men. On being made aware of the 
fact, Marsaud and Remond, with the hope of re- 
ceiving some credit for a voluntary surrender, came 
up to the consulate, and, alter stipulating that the 
wife of the former should be taken with them in 


the frigate, went on board of their own accord, and 


not in compliance with the warrant; in open day, 
and notat'night, as was asserted. M. dela Forest 


has shown us the warrant, which he assures us was. 


never served, and he peer to procure the attes- 
cers to that effect. 


DvTres ON MANUFACTURES OF siLk.’ From the New 
York Gazette of Wednesday last. The collector of this 
port returned to the city on Monday from Washington, 
whither he had gone on business in »relation to the ex- 
ecution of the circular issued by the treasury depart- 
ment, requiring the exaction of duties on free goods. 
All invoices of the articles in question that were enter- 
ed at the custom house and sworn to before the 17th 
inst. are permitted to pass duty free, but those entered 
subsequently have the duties levied upon them. 


31st ult. 





It is stated that some modifications have been made 
in-the new constructionput onthe compromise act, but 
what they are we have not heard. The circular was 
understood at first as only embracing silk goods coming 
from this side of the Cape of Good Hope, but we are 
informed that 25 per cent. duty has been required with- 
in few days on an invoice of linens, which has here- 
tofore been admitted free. * 


Tue springs. From the Richmond Enquirer of the 
We lay belore our readers an interesting ac- 
count (from the Lewisburg Enquirer) of a Pic Nic arty 
recently given atthe White Sulphur springs. If we 
scan the — of the distinguished gentlemen who 
are specified, who will not agree with our correspon- 
dent who lately wrote us: ““The lines of party seem to 
be effaced here?” When we alluded to this courteous 
spirit prevailing and ee in the intercourse of the 
whigs, the other day, the New York Express exclaimed 
with a bah! Will he say bah also to this “junction of 
the waters” at the Pic Nic dinner? 


A letter from the White Sulpher of the 25th states, 
that ‘Perhaps no watering place in America has ever 
exhibited as much beauty, wealth, and talent, as are com- 
bined in the company now assembled from almost ever 

uarter of the union. Our amiable and excellent: presi- 

ent will leave us on Monday next (last Monday) for 
the Blue Sulphur. He will see all. the springs, and re- 
turn to Washington via the Natural Bridge, xington 
and Winchester. He has so deported himself, as to 
gain on the esteem of his friends, and challenge the re- 
spect of his political adversaries.” 

Lewisburg, August 24. 

White Sulphur springs. The company still continue 
in undiminished numbers at this attractive watering 
place, and crowds are daily pressing in for accommo- 
dations. The president and secretary of war are still 
there, with many other distinguished individuals from 
various states in the union. <A large dinner party of 
gentlemen from the springs, including the president and 
many other distinguished personages, was given at the 
Greenbrier bridge on Tuesday last, for an account of 
which we refer to the followimy extract from a letter 
from a gentleman written home, which we have been 
politely favored with, giving a very lively description of 


the affair: 
“White Sulpher, Aug. 21, 1838. 


“In addition to the many delightful enjoyments at 
this gay place we have had for several weeks past, | 
must not omit mentioning the dinner at the bridge ye:- 
terday. Col. Downing, the popular delegate from F'lo- 
rida, and the pariy of Floridians in company, judge 
Allen, judge Randall, gen. Hernandez, and some others 
who have 4 Nit spending some weeks here, being desi- 
rous of showing some respect to the president, and of 
extending their cordial civilities amiong their numerous 
friends here, guests of the place, gave a handsome bar- 
bacue dinner at the Greenbrier bridge, about five miles 
from the springs. The company consisted of a little 
over 100 gentlemen; and I venture toesay, that in no 
spot in the U.S. (beyond the precincts of Washington 
while congress is in session,) could there be found a more 
distinguished and select company than were here, acci- 
dentally as it were, gathered together in the mountains.. 
Among the distinguished guests were the president of 
the U. S., the secretary of war, Mr. Roane, Mr. Rives, 
Mr. Strange, Mr. Nicholas, of the senate of the U.5., 
Mr. Wm. Cost Johnson, Mr. Legare, Mr. Wise, Mr. 
Thomas, G. O. Miller, col..Downing, and col. Beirne, 
of the house of representatives, judge G. W. Campbell, 
judge Cabell, judge May, judge Mason, D.C., judge 
Allen, judge Rand:il, judge Breeden, gen. Hernandez, 
gen. Weightman, col. Sanchez, and very many other 
gentlemen of the first respectability from. almost every 
section of the union, from New York to Louisiana. 

“The dinner was cerved up under a large green arbor 
at the foot of the mountain, prepared for the occasion, 
and with myrtle leaves for a canopy over our devoted 
heads, we all eat down with smiling faces to do justice 
to the delicacies the mountains ‘sad produced. Shall | 
tell you what we had? As you never get deer uniil 
late in the winter, we will commence wih him. We 
had him in haunch, in stake, and in s‘ew. And the 
litle grey squirrel was thought by a great many to be # 
delicate mouthful. Weha A be: of all kinds, forest 
pheasants, and trout from Howard’s creek; and then 
came the barbacue meats, all smoking and savory to 
give us double appetites. As I know you are fond of 
particulars; the servants were deelling all the time, with 
eeqnpegie corks behind our backs, and the table was 
sparkling with wine and wit. It was at this stage 0! 
our proceedings, when there was a sudden cessation 0! 
the clatter of knives and forks, and. a deafening round 
of applause, Murray’s band struck up “Barney, leave 
the gals alone,” and all eyes were turned towards col. 
Downing, who appeared leading in the hon. John Bar- 
ney of Baltimore. He came late and gave as his ex- 
cuse, that the ladies at the springs, finding themselves 
deserted by their beaus, had seized-on him, and he had 
just made hie escape from Paradise Row, and, covere 
with glory and dust, had come to join our party. 

“The president appeared to enjoy himself ve much, 
as did the rest of the company. We were regaled with 
a fine refreshing breeze from the mountain during our 
whole time of dinner. No political toasts or speeches, 
and no party distinctions; leading Van Buren men, 
whigs, and conservatives all met in harmony and for 
sociability. We all came about 7 0’clock in the even- 
ing, passing. through the enchanting scenery of this 
beautiful region, and. arrived at the springs in time t° 





— Segre 
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meet the ladies in the ball room, and give an account 
of our phacnce dunng the day.” ail 
Virginia springs. may be said that this is the 
height of the springs season, and we suppose the num- 
ber of strangers in the mountains, at the various water- 
ing places, to be‘not far short of two thousand persons. 
The White Sulphur company is still undiminished, not- 
withstandiny the frequent changes by departure and ar- 
rival. ‘The boarding housesin the neighborhood are yet 
full. ‘The company at the Red Sulphur, Salt Selphnn 
Blue Sulphur, and Sweet Springs, continue with but 


little variation since our report of last week. _Pehaps. 


the Sweet Spring has received an accession to its num- 
bers. ‘The weather, although, dry is very favorable to 
the springs, and contributes much to their amusements 
anit Pealtondble pastimes. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

From London papers to the 23d and Liverpool to 
the 24th, both inclusive, received at New York. 

Among the passengers in the Mediator at New 
York is the hon. Richard Rush, who brings with him 
the avails of the Smithson bequest, in gold, amount- 
ing to half a million of dollars. 

etters from lieut. Lynch, of the Euphrates steam- 
er, announce that he had ascended the river of the 
same name from Bussorah to Hit, a distance of about 
500 miles in 120 hours—that he had found no par- 
ticular difficulty in passing the Lumlum marshes, 
nor eticountered the slightest opposition from the 
Arabs. | 

Lieut. Lynch added, that he intended to continue 
his ascent the next day (May 31,): and had little 
doubt of proceeding as high up the river as Beles, 
the nearest point to the great commercial mart of 
Aleppo, by which exploit the original intention and 
object of the Euphrates expedition, so far as the 
question of the navigation of that great river is con- 
cerned, would be completely accomplished. 

The continental news by these arrivals does not ap- 
pear very interesting. ‘The King of Sweden had 
been thrown from his horse, when returning from a 
review, and was much hart, though now convales- 
cent, 

The Russian consul at Alexandria has been noti- 
fied by his government to signify to Mahomet Ali 
that the emperor Nicholas highly disapproves of the 
tone and attitude he has assutned towards the Porte, 
and to induce him to renounce his views and preten- 
sions. 

The French squadron under admiral Gallois, was 
at Smyrna, 29th June. The Christian population of 
Smyrna continued free from the plague, its attacks 
being confined to the Jewish inhabitants. 

A Paris paper mentions that an insurrection had 
broken out in Malaga, in which Paleria, the captain 
general, had been massacred: the statement, how- 
ever, is generally believed to be without founda- 
tion. 

In the house of commons, lord Ashley, on the 20th 
of July, brought forward a motion that an address be 
hs ae to the queen expressing the regret of the 

ouse, that the law for regulating the labor of chil- 
dren in factories had been found imperfect and in- 
electual. The motion was lost by a majority of fif- 
teen votes against it. 

The queen had presented to each of the young la- 
dies who bore her train, a superb diamond ring sur- 
rounded with turquoises. 

The Dublin Mail says that sir Edward Blakeney 
is to succeed sir John Colborne in Canada. 

The wheat crop in Great Britain, it is now gener- 
ally admitted, has improved and to an extent hardly 
credible. Many say there will be an abundant har- 
vest. 

A lette: from Paris dated July 22, states that king 
Leopold of Belgium has been prevailed on by his 
fatuer-in-law, king Louis Phillippe, to consent to 
evacuate the provinces of Luxemburg and Lemburg, 
but still objected to the article of the treaty relating 
to the pocuniary indemnification awarded to Hol- 
land. Leopold was to leave Paris for Brussels ‘on 
Sunday, July 22. 

The select committee of the house of commons on 
the post office, have come to the resolution to make 
two pence the uniform rate of postage all over the 
county, for letters not weighing over half an ounce. 

The society for propagating the Gospel in foreign 

arts, has emancipated the apprentices on its estates 
in the Island of Jamaica. 

Mr. Babbage has expressed a favorable opinion of 
the remarkable mathematical talents of Mangiamele, 
the Sicilian youth, son of a poor shepherd, who has 
come over to England with a view to some encou- 
ragement in the publication of a treatise on a new 
process of. mental calculation, and the simplification 
of arithmetic. On the 20th July, accompanied by 
Emanuel Comparato, an Italian professor of mathe- 
matics, he was introduced to the duke of Sussex, 
and in his presence, and that of M. Konig, foreign 
secretary to the royal society, and the chevalier Ber- 
yardi, he answered a variety of complicated ques- 





tions in arithmetic propounded to him, in less than 
an ordinary computer conld work them on paper. 

According to the London Morning Chronicle, a 
great amount of Brilish capital was being invested 
in steam shipping for various parts of the world. 
“Of these (it adds) above 5,000 tons are to be laid 
down for the companies from England to New York, 
all to be built in England, where steam machinery 
is known to be much more economical and perfect 
than in the United States. A company is also in 

rogress for steam navigation on a large scale to the 
Rast Indies, by way of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and another for the establishment of iron steamers 
in the Ganges and its tributaries to the city of Agra, 
which will cover a thousand miles of the presiden- 
cy of Bengal. To Brazil, there are steam vessels 
about to depart from Liverpool, for the navigation 
of the coast from Rio de Janeiro to Bahia and Per- 
nambuco; and one iron vessel also is building at 
Southampton for the Rio Doce river; whilst a third 
company has obtained an exclusive privilege for the 
navigation, by steam vessels, of the bay of Bahia 
for a certain numberof years. All these undertak- 
ings must absorb noinconsiderable amount of capi- 
tal, nor can English enterprise, perhaps, be direct- 
ed to any more useful channel than the extension 
of the advantage of steam navigation to so many 
distant quarters of the world.” 

The papers affirm that foreign intervention in 
the affairs of Switzerland becomes daily more pro- 
bable—the immediate objects being the suppres- 
sioh of the convents, and to procure the expulsion 
of Louis Bonaparte. <A fatal affray had taken 
place in the Schweitz district, between the aristo- 
crats and liberals, in which the landamman and 
another person were killed. 

The new crusade against the press in France 
continued to be pushed with vigor. ‘Lhe printing 
presses of the Liberal and of Douai were, on the 
19th of July, sealed up by the officers of the go- 
vernment, under a charge of being employed in 
clandestine printing. 

Thunder storms have been general and destruc- 
tive in France. At Compiegne, at Paix, at Ro. 
zieres, and at Amiens, considerable damage had 
been done by the lightning. In Paris and its vici- 
nity, the weather continues beautiful, and the tem- 
perature delightful, ranging from 60 to 70 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. 

Marshal Soult had arrived at Birmingham from 


London iu a special train of railroad cars, coming, 
in five hours, and proceeded immediately on to Li- 


verpool. 

An interesting spectacle lately took place at Paris. 
One morning, a cortege of 40 carriages was seen 
upon the Rue Saint Jacques. It was ascertained 
they were the 500 pupils, preceptors, &c., of the 
ancient college of Louis Legrand, who were going 
to visit Versailles, whither they soon arrived, and 
were met by the king, unattended, in the Salon des 
Battailles; took a peep into the orangerie, aud 
thence accompanied the king to the theatre of the 
palace, where, after taking their places in the 
boxes, his majesty made them an affectionate 
speech, apologizing to them for having no play to 
offer them. 

The departure of a member of parliament is no- 
ticed, for a summer excursion in Canada. 

A Mr. William Shakspear, said to be a descend- 
ant of the great bard, has brought out a drama 
called the Queen’s Command. Both his genealogy 
aud his authorship have been questioned. 

All the details of the doings of the Prince de 
Joinville at Newport, New York, &c., are minutely 
given in the Paris journals. ‘The citizens of Brest 
gave him ‘erat entertainment on his arrival. 

Egypt. ‘The Malta papers relate the particulars, 
received from Bombay, of the arrangements for 
carrying passengers across Egypt. There are to 
be a centre station and four intermediate ones erect- 
ed in the desert between Cairo and Suez. Passen- 
gers landing at Suez may rest and then make a 
twenty-four hours’ journey to Cairo, where there is 
to be an English hotel. The expense.of his jour- 
ney is to be 61. per head. The pasha intends to 
have small steamers on the Nile and the canal. 

Spain. Madrid dates are to the 12thJuly. The 
rumors of a change in the cabinet have subsided. 
Financial matters continued to engage the earnest 
attention of government. A committee was ap- 
pointed to improve the revenue from customs. 

Intelligence had been received from Madrid of 
the discovery of a Carlist conspiracy in that capi- 
tal, in consequence of which a number of arrests 
had been made. No movement of consequence had 
been made, either by Don Carlos or general Espar- 
tero, since the date of our advices by the Great 
Western. 

A letter from Rome, dated July 12, mention the 
assemblages of a number of Portuguese Miguelites 
and French Carlists at Naples, with a view to get 





up an expedition against Madeira. It was said 
that marshal Beaumont was to command it. 

The report of Espartero having abandoned Pen- 
acerada, had caused much dissatisfaction at Madrid. . 
The Carlists have organized and concentrated large 
forces on that general’s left, between the limlts of 
meg: and the Santander mountains. It is said 
that Don Carlos intended to be present at the action 
between his troops and Esparteros. The Carlist 
cavalry had been routed in alittle affair near Oteiza, 
which the Christenos entered, but the latter even- 
tually retreated. 

Paris, July 19. Pressing orders, it is said, had 
been sent to Toulon, by telegraph, for the fitting 
out of all vessels building or repairing at that port, 
and all officers on leave of absence had been re- 
called. 

The conference of London occupied with the 
Hollando-Belgic question were divided in the dis- 
cussion of that affair. ‘The northern powers, wish- 
ing, as a preliminary, to put Holland in possession 
of Limbourg and Luxemburg, and afterwards to 
settle the questions of debt and of the navigation of 
the Scheldt. France and England wished to take 
the treaty as a whole, without any division. Some 
of the Paris papers announce the arrival there of 
the Duke of Sussex. Gallignani contradicts it. 

A game of billiards had been played at Paris, for 
a wager, on horseback. 

‘rom the Hampshire Telegraph, of July 23. 

The Gorgon steam frigate, to which commander 
Dacres, and the crew of the Salamander, have been 
turned over, made an experimental cruise down the 
river on the 2d inst. with lord Minto, and other 
lords of the admirality, and the surveyor of the 
navy &c.on board, and notwithstanding her im- 
mense bulk and her draught of water, 13 ft. for- 
ward and 14 ft. 6 inches abaft, she attained, after 
four trials, two with the tide and two against it, an 
average of velocity through the water of 11 3-4 
miles per hour, the engines making 19 1-2 strokes 
per minute, without the least sensible vibration on 
board; her steerage was perfect, one man at the 
wheel being found sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. 

She was turned round repeatedly in the river in 
about four times her own length, occupying in the 
evolution from 2 1-4 to 21-2 minutes. The con- 
sumption of fuel ascertained by weighing, was one 
tor of Welsh coals per hour, equal to 7 Ibs. per 
horse power per hour at full speed. 

The coal boxes holding 400 tons of coal in the 
engine room, will be sufficient for seventeen days 
consumption, at full speed; 10 days more coal ma 
be occasionally stowed in the fore and after hold, 
making in the whole, fuel for 27 days; this, at an 
average speed of nine miles, will carry hera dis- 
tance of 5800 miles by steam alone. 

As this steam frigate will carry, besides the crew, 
1,000 troops, and stores and provisions for two 
months, itis evident that we might, at pleasure, 
transport a regiment to Odessa, Constantinople, or 
any of the ports in the Mediterranean, or to St. 
Petersburgh, or to any of the northern cities, or to 
the West Indies, and principal American ports, 
* ao without waiting for wind or stopping for 
uel. 

The Gorgor proceeded yesterday week from 
Woolwich, with the flood tide, and did the distance 
to Gravesend in one hour and forty minutes, and 
from thence to the Nore Lightin two hours, making 
the whole distance from Woolwich to the Nore 
Light (about 50 miles) in three hours and forty 
minutes. 

She ran the mile in Long Reach, against the flood 
tide, in six minutes and fifteen seconds, equal to 12 
miles_per hour; the consumption of fuel at full 
speed, (20 strokes,) was one ton per hour, or 7 
lbs. per horse per hour. She is now fitting for sea, 
at Sheerness, and is expected to go down the chan- 
nel in three weeks. 

London money market, July 21. The import and 
export trade of the country has not rallied to an ex- 
tent during the first six months of the present year, 
although from the returns which have been made, 
a very considerable increase in the mercantile 
operations is apparent, as compared with the 
amount of business which was done in the corre- 
sponding period of 1837. This is attributable to a 
great extent, to the comparative small quantities of 
new which are being forwarded to the United 

tates. a 

The produce markets have been more brisk this 
week, except tea, of which 14,000,000 Ibs. have 
been offered, and but one sixth sold. The accounts 
from America by the Great Western are not satis- 
factory. Capitalists and speculators show little 
disposition to enter into fresh enterprises. 

The supply of capital is abundant. Consols have 
reached 94 1-2 without the dividend; for the August 
account account the same value has also been paid. 
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From the London Courier of July 21. 
City—twelve o’clock—T he markets for the public 
securities are passive to-day, and the notations ge- 
ajerally the same as at the close of business yester- 
day. Consols are 94 1-2 to 1.4 for money, and 
94 1-4 to 3-4 for the account. Exchequer bills are 
81s. to 83s. prem., and bank stock 206 to 207. 





THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The following is a list of the officers attached to 
the’exploring expedition, which sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads on Saturday, the 18th ult. 

SLOOP OF WAR VINCENNES. 

Charles Wilkes, esq. commander-in- chief. 


Thomas T. Craven, first 

Overton Carr, flag | 

Robert E Johnson, 2d ‘lieutenants. 
James Alden, 3d 


Wm. Lewis Maury 4th 

Edward Gilchrist, fleet surgeon. 

R. R. Waldron, purser and special agent. 
J. L. Elliott, chaplain. 

John L. Fox, assistant surgeon. 

John S. Whittle, do do 

George M. Totten, passed midshipman. 


William Reynolds, do do 
William May, do do 
Joseph P. Sanford, do do 


Georze W. Clark, midshipman. 

Samuel Elliott, acting do 

Wa. Smith, boatswain. 

W. G. Bright, gunner. 

Wm. L. Laighton, carpenter. 

J. V. Hawkins, sailmaker. 

eo Vandervord, pilot. 

R. P. Robinson, purser’s steward. 

SCIENTIFIC CORPS. 

J. P. Couthong, conchologist. 

Charles Pickering, naturalist. 

Joseph Drayton, draughtsman. 

J. Breckenridge, horticulturist. 

J. G. Brown, repairer of instruments 
SLOOP OF WAR PEACOCK. 

Wm. L. Hudson, esq. commanding. 

Samuel P. Lee, Ist lieutenant. 

Wma. M. Walker, 2d do 

Geo. F. Emmons, 3d do 

Oliver.H. Perry, 4th do 

Thos. A. Budd, master. 

J. Frederic Sickles, surgeon. 

William Speiden, purser. 

Silas Holmes, assistant surgeon. 

James B. Lewis, passed midshipman. 


Hans Gansevort, do do 
Henly Eld, jr. do do 
Geo. W. Harrison, do do 


Wilkes Henry, midshipman. 
Wm.H.Hudson, do 

Thomas G. Bell, acting boatswain. 
John D. Anderson, gunner. 

James Dibble, carpenter. 

John D. Freeman, sailmaker. 
Ww. H. Insley, purser’s clerk. 


SCIENTIFIC CORPS. 


James D. Dana, mineralogist. 
Titian K. Peale, naturaiist. 
Horatio E. Hale, philologist. 
Francis L. Davenport, interpreter. 
SHIP RELIEF. 
A. K. Long, esq, commanding. 
Robert F. Pinckney, 
A. L. Case, lieutenants. 
Jos. J. Underwood, 
James C. Palmer, acting surgeon. 
George T. Sinclair, do master. 
Alonzo B. Davis, passed midshipman. 
Thos. W. Cummings, do do 
James L. Blair, midshipman. 
Jas. B. Harrison, captain’s clerk. 
BRIG PORPOISE. 
Cadwallader Ringgold, esq. commanding 
M. G. L. Claiborne, Ist lieutenant. 
H. J. Haristein, 2d do 
John B. Pale, 3d do 
Chas. F. B. Guillou, assistant surgeon. 
Aug. L. Baldwin, acting master. 
Simon F. Blunt, passed midshipman. 
Geo. Colvocoressis, do do 
T. W. Woldron, clerk. 
Oliver Nelson, actin® boatswain. 
Amos Chick, do carpenter. 
John Joines, do sail maker. 
Wm. H. Morse, purser’s clerk. 
SCIENTIFIC CORFS. 
Wm. Rich, botanist. 
Alfred F. Agate, assistant draughtsman 
SCHOONER FLYING FISH. 
Samuel R. Knox, passed midshipman. 
Geo.W. Hammersley, do dc 
Richard Ellis, acting master’s mate. 














SCHOONER SEA GULL. 
James W. E. Reid, passed midshipman. 
F. A. Bacon, do do 
Isaac Percival, pilot. 


ADDRESS OF THE REPUBLICAN MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS. 

At a meeting of republican members of the se- 
nate and house of fF oi may held at the Capi- 
tol, July 6, 1838, the hon. Jonn M. Nixes, of 
Connecticut, and the hon. CHaries E. Haynes, 
of Georgia, being chairmen, and the hon. George 
M. Keim, of Pennsylvania, and the hon. H. ZL. 
Turney, of Tennessee, acting as secretaries, the 
Address to the People of the United States was 
received and further considered, whereupon, on 
motion of the hon. Hiram Gray, of New York, it 
was 

Resolved, That the address be signed and pub- 
lished by the committee who have prepared it in 
behalf of the republican members of congress. 

JOHN M. NILES, and Chair. 
CHARLES E. HAYNES, ¢ = 

Gro. M. Keim, and ; 

Horxins L. Turney, Beerefarses. 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U. STATES. 

{n a country advancing with the rapidity of ours, 
great changes, ee a powerful contral over its 

olitical relations and future destiny, must not un- 
requently occur, which may make it the duty of 
those intrusted, for the time, with the management 
of public affairs, in order to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, to publish an exposition of their principles 
and purposes. Such are the changes which have 
taken place within the last few years, and which 
have already had great effect on the political condi- 
tion of the country, and are destined still to have 
much greater hereafter. Among these may be 





—— 


making the executive and legislative branches elec- 
tive for short terms. After the constitution was 
formed, those two parties differed widely in the 
views they took of the tendency of the govern- 
ment; the one believing that it was towards conso- 
lidation, and the other to disunion; and the one ac- 
cordingly believing that the danger was despotism 
in the head, and the other anarchy in the members. 
Hence the different light in which the two parties 
viewed the character of the system. The republi- 
can party held it to be federative in its character, 
and formed by the states in their sovereign capaci- 
ty, and — for their mutual security and hap- 
piness; while many of their adversaries regarded it 
as a great national republic, formed by the Ameri- 
can people in the aggregate, ‘o promote. the interest 
of the majority, instead of the several states com- 
ing it. 

When the government was put in operation un- 
der the new constitution, each party adopted rules 
of construction calculated to secure their peculiar 
objects, and advance their cherished principles, in 
its practical operation. 

Unfortunately, the execution of certain vital parts 
of the system was entrusted to men who had no 
faith in its stability, without essential changes, re- 
moving it further from the influence of the people 
and the states; and they immediately set themselves 
to work to accomplish, by a broad construction, 
that which was, in their opinion, essential to the 
continued existence of the government, but was 
unattainable through a direct appeal to the states 
and people for amendments to the constitution. 
Out of this design grew the funding system of thie 
‘first secretary of the treasury, and other measures 
intended to create an improper action of the go- 
vernment. 

The other party maintaining their faith in the 
constitution as it is, insisted that the constitution 





enumerated the final payment of the public debt; 
the expiration of the charter of the United States 
bank, without renewal; the fall of the misnamed 
American system; the rise and progress of aboli- 
tion; and finally the stoppage of payment by the 
banks, with the consequent embarrassment to the 
community, and in the fiscal action of the govern- 
ment. Never, in so short a period, since the com- 
mencement of the government, have so many 
events, destined to effect so mighty a change in 
our political condition, occurred. That their first 
effect would be to unsettle public opinion was to be 
expected; and accordingly there never was a time, 
when the political elements of the country were in 
a state of greater confusion, and when it was more 
important that those who are intrusted with the 
management of public affairs, should recur to first 
principles, and give a full and explicit exposition 
of their views. 

Actuated by these considerations, the republican 
members of congress, about to return to their con- 
stituents, propuse to lay before thein a brief expo- 
sition of the principles by which they have been 
guided, and intend hereafter to be governed, on 
some of the most important measures of public 
policy acted on, and to be acted on, in the councils 
of the general government. 

We are deeply sensible that too much has been 
expected from the deliberations of congress. A 
numerous and powerful party has induced a large 
portion of the people to look alone to the congress 
of the United States for relief. They are taught 
to believe that from thence alone can emanate the 
measures required to restore the country to peace, 
quiet, and happiness, unmindful that we have a 
written constitution to control those who adminis- 
ter the various departments of the general govern- 
ment. Many appear to think that congress can do 
any and every thing called for at this novel crisis 
in the affairs of the country. To guard against the 
further progress of this fatal delusion, and to ex- 
onerate ourselves from unrezsonable responsibility, 
we propose, at the threshold of this address, to pre- 
sent a concise history, touching the character of 
the federal constitution, and the origin of the two 
great political parties which have divided, and will 
probably forever divide, the American people. 

There were radical differences of opinion in the 
convention which formed the constitution. T 
laid the foundation of those parties which have at 
intervals ever since agitated, and st this moment 
deeply agitate, the whole country. 

A portion of the convention, from a strong par- 
tiality for the British form of government, desired 
to approximate as near that system as public opi- 
nion in America would allow. From them came 
propositions for a president and senate for life, 
elections for long terins, and other fundamental ar- 
pics igre which should remove the government 
as far as possible from popular control. Another 
portion, having more confidence in the intelligence 
and virtue of the people, advocated the principle of 


should be construed strictly, aecording to its honest 
| meaning as adopted by the states; and that changes 
|in the system, when found necessary, should be 
sought through applications for amendments, ra- 
ther than through new, vague, and latitudincus 
constructions which, in effect, would accumulate 
unlimited powers in a government notoriously |i- 
mited by those who had created it. The rapid and 
resolute encroachments of a few years greatly 
alarmed and roused to energetic action the friends 
of a limited, pure government, controlled by the 
public will. They organized themselves for con- 
stitutional resistance, proportioned to the character 
and extent of actual and threatened usurpations, 
and threw out, from the ablest pens of that day, lu- 
_Mminous expositions of the real origin, true charac- 
iter, and ultimate objects of our constitution. Af- 
ter a fearful struggle, success crowned their efforts; 
the government was wrested from the hands of 
those whose principles were monarchical and aris- 
tocratical; the letter of the constitution, and the 
honest meaning of those who adopted it, became 
the practical rule of construction; and public opi- 
nion, expressed by the unbiassed representatives of 
the people and the states, through the different 
branches of the government, was recognized as the 
only legitimate governing power. 

We adhere to the constitutional doctrines of the 
republican party of 1798-9; we adopt the rule of 
strict construction they maintained, as the only true 
and safe one, applicable to our constitution; we re- 
| ject the assumption that the people have not the re- 
quisite intelligence and virtue to choose competent 
managers of public affairs, and direct them when 
necessary. 

These are the principles upon which we would 
have our government administered, and a reference 
to our views upon the great and agitating topics of 
the day will, we trust, show that we are disposed 
to carry these principles into practice by our pub- 
lic acts. ; 

The leading question which now divides the two 

arties of the country is, the re-establishment of a 
Bank of the United States. The first bank was 2 
measure of that party, which deemed it necessary 
to devise other means than public opinion and the 
suffrages of the people, to secure a stable govern- 
ment. It was condemned by the people, and was 
required to wind up, after living out its chartered 
existence, Far different were the considerations 
which led to the establishment of a second bank. 
It was thought to he necessary, perhaps from con- 
clusions too hastily drawn, as an instrument to 
compel the state banks to resume specie payments; 
and as a fiscal agent, to keep and transfer the funds 
of the United States. This bank was also con- 
demned by the people, and its charter suffered to 
expire without renewal. The question is, shall we 
have a third bank, after two bave been established 
by the public authorities, and condemned by the 

ple? There are many of us who have always 
believed a Bank of the United States to he uncon- 
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stitutional. ‘hey look upon the power to create 
corporations, except in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia, as a substantive power reserved wholly to 
the states. They find that the convention which 
formed the constitution, refused to insert clauses 
delegating to congress the general power to create 
corporations. In the discussions of the friends and 
foes of the constitution, through the press of the 
country, and in the state conventions prior to its 
adoption, they do not find it alleged on either side, 
that it conferred such a power on congress. They 
think that the absence of any grant of power in 
the constitution ought, itself, to be conclusive; but 
when, in addition to this, it has been proved by the 
developments of late years that the proposition was 
actually voted down in cunvention, and that both 
parties were thenceforward silent on the subject; it 
seems to themn impossible to doubt that the power 
was not granted, but was purposely withheld. 

They believe that congress has no constitutional 
power to regulate credit in any of the states; that the 
right of each citizen, and of any association of citi- 
zens, to use their credit, is not derived originally 
from the laws, but is an incident to property in the 
social state; that the citizens of the states possessed 
it in the most plenary manner; and that each or 
any of them, singly or associated, could issue their 
notes, without limitation, until the right was taken 
away by the laws of the states against private bank- 
ing; that, to restore the right, nothing is necessary 
but the repeal of those laws; and that the granting 
of bank charters is but a restoration of the right to 
the favored individuals, in a modified form. They 
maintain that the general government, having had 
no agency of right, or in fact, in restraining the use 
of credit, or forbidding private banking within the 
states has no power to restore the right, in either a 
general or modified form, the power belonging ex- 
clusively to the states which took itaway. And 
they think congress has as rightful power to abro- 
gate all the state laws against banking, and restore 
the right to every citizen without restraint, as they 
have to restore it in a qualified shape under the con- 
ditions of a bank charter. 

These, and many other arguments of great force, 
may be employed to prove the unconstitutionality 
of a bank oF the U. States. But whatever may have 
been, or are no-¥, our several conclusions upon that 
point, we unanimously concur in the opinion that 
the re-establishment of a Bank of the United States 
is unnecessary, inexpedient, and dangerous to the 
public liberty. 

A few years’ experience has given much addi- 
tional force to the arguments originally urged 
against such an institution. A teal argument 
in favor of it is, that the state banks, of themselves, 
are incompetent to manage their affairs prudently, 
or to maintain specie payments and preserve a 
sound currency; and that a bank of the United 
States is necessary tocheck and control them. Do 
those who use this argumeut reflect that it is an ar- 
gument against popular government itself? The 
people constitute the governing power in the Unit- 
ed States, and it is by their authority that the state 
banks are created. This argument assumes that 
the people are incompetent to check and control a 
class of institutions which they create, and that a 
new agent, unknown to the states and irresponsible 
to them or to the people, must be introduced, to 
save them from the disastrous consequences of their 
ewn acts. 

{s this a republican doctrine? On the contrary, 
is it not the leading arguinent in favor of vege nd 
and absolute power throughout the world? hy 
do kings reign, and princes exercise absolute do- 
minion, but because the people are assumed to be 
incompetent to act wisely, and protect themselves 
against the evil consequences of their own igno- 
rance and error? 

Assume that the state banks are incompetent to 
the euds for which they are created, and will ne- 
cessarily run into periodical excesses, entailin 
great evils upon the country, to what source woul 
a republican look for aremedy? Would he sa 
that the people cannot be trusted to amend their 
own institutions, and that we must have an irre- 
sponsible corporation to prevent these evils?— 
Would he not rather justly couclude that the bank- 
ing system itself was defective, and undertake to 
reforin it, so as to bring it under the control of the 
people, through their constitutional.organs, rather 
than to assume that it cannot be regulated ocher- 
wise than by the introduction of a power compe- 
tent to contend for mastery with the government 
itself? 

We reject both the premises and the conclusion. 
We believe our representative and popular govern- 
ments in the states, who created these institutions, 
fully competent to modify and reform them, and to 
impose all those checks and restraints upon them 
which the banking system is capable of receiying, 





To awaken the people to a due sense of the mag 
nitude of that power which the advocates of a Bank 
of the United States would create, let us look at 
the amount in “men and money” which they pro- 
pose to make dependant upon one institution. 

The number of state banks and branches now, is 
829. The number of presidents, directors, and 
other officers, is not over estimated at eight thou- 
sand two handred. The number of stockholders 
may be safely estimated at three hundred and 
twenty thousand; and the number of debtors, ex- 
clusive of stockholders, at siz hundred and fifly 
thousand. The aggregate of these is near a million 
of persons, whose business relations and pecunia 
interests are directly involved. The capital of all 
the banks is about $317,636,770; and the amount 
of their loans about $485,631,867. Here, then, we 
have a mass of about one million of persons, and 
money and credit to an amount exceeding five hun- 
dred millions of dollars, which are, in a great de- 


gree, dependant upon the operations of this bank | 


credit system. 

Left to be governed by the general laws of trade 
and credit, these elements of power may continue 
to be comparatively harmless in their effects upon 
our political institutions; but what does the opposi- 
tion party propose? 

It proposes, by the establishment of a national 
bank, to increase, concentrate, and combine those 
elements in one corporation. The project is not 
merely to establish a new bank, with an immense 
capital, but it is also to give a head anc manager to 
the million of persons and five hundred millions of 
dollars embraced in the existing state banks. 

When the first Bank of the United States was 
created, with eleven millions of capital, the num- 
ber of state banks did not exceed four, and their 
capital was not over two million five hundred 
thousand dollars; yet the republicans of that day 
dreaded its power. When the second bank was 
established, with a capital of thirty-five millions, 


: the number of state banks did not exceed 134; and 


their capital was not over $89,822,422. Patriotic 
fears of its dangerous power were then also enter- 
tained. If there was any cause for fear on those 
occasions, how ought republicans to feel now, 
when it is proposed to put near one million of indi- 
viduals, and more than $500,000,000, under the 
substantial dominion of one corperation? The pre- 
sident of the late Bank of the United States testifi- 
ed, upon a public occasion, that there were few of 
the state banks which it could not have crushed 
had it been so disposed. ‘The power of the pro- 
posed new bank will be greater, and every new 
state bank which has been or may be established, 
will add to its power by increasing the number of 
its dependants, and enlarging the sphere of its in- 
fluence. 

What, under such a system, is to become of. the 
independence of the several states, and their right 
and power te regulate and control their own institu- 
tions? Will the state banks be governed by the 
states which created them, or will they look for 
their superior to the monarch of the great bank cre- 
dit system, on whom the inexorable and inevitable 
laws of credit and of trade confer the power to 
crush or caress them, according to his uncontrolla- 
ble will? 

Every year increases the danger of establishing 
such an institution; for every year adds to the num- 
ber of state banks, which must of necessity be its 
subordinates and dependants. If it ever be estab- 
lished, every bank within the states will, necessa- 
rily, become the ally and citadel of this central 

ower. Surely it is enough that the unchangeable 
aws of credit and trade subject the distant state 
banks to the influence of one common centre.— 
That consequence is inevitable, and, unless trade 
should be more extensively diffused, must be borne. 

But, as friends of the rights and independence 
of the states, can we desire to see this subjection 
more absolute and ors. arty by artificial regula- 
tions? Least of all, can we desire to see the admi- 
nistration of the laws of credit and trade placed in 
hands which are not only independent of the states, 
bat of all that is popular in the general govern- 
ment? When a guarantee can be discovered against 
the frailties of our nature, mankind may be safe 
under absolute dominion. Whendirectors of banks 
can be selected from a superior race, then the ex- 
istence of a bank of the United States may be com- 
patible with the rights of the statee, and the liberty, 
prosperity and happiness of the American people. 

That there are some advantages to be derived 
from a bank of the United States cannot be denied. 
A species of paper, answering the purposes of mo- 
ney, and so nearly uniform in value as to be availa- 
ble at par throughout the union, ia, for many par- 
poses, a great public convenience. But what re- 

ublican would purchase it at the hazard of his li- 
tty, especially when he sees that an effective sub- 








stitute may be obtained without it? It may be 
doubted whether such a bank could now be of any 
real utility in equalizing domestic exchanges. 

That which is now very generally called the dif- 
ference of exchange, is, in reality, but a difference 
in the value of the prevailing paper currency at 
different points. To put an end to that, requires 
no bank of the United States. It is now vanishin 
as fast as the banks resume specie payments, and, 
we trust, will soon cease throughout the union, 
without the agency of any coercive power whatso- 
ever. The real difference of exchange will then 
remain, consisting of the cost of transporting spe- 
cie or specie funds from one place to another. In 
this business there has been heretofore, and will 
soon be again, vast competition, which will reduce 
the expense to the lowest amount for which the 
operation can be performed. For the country, this 
is the safest basis on which it can rest. If a great 
national hank be established, having, as it must, 
the mastery of the whole banking system of the 
union, it will be strong enough to prescribe the 
rates of exchange, and drive competition out of the 
market, not by reducing the price, but by a wave 
of its sceptre. 


If it were to indicate to the state banks that ex- 
change was considered its own appropriate harvest 
field, in which it was not agreeable to have a com- 
petitor, they must necessarily submit to the will of 
this legal superior, and withdraw from the business. 
Would it be safer to have exchanges regulated, and 
the price fixed by the president of a bank, whose 
first object is to make as much money as pests 
than by the general laws of trade, which know no 
selfishness, and have no favorites? Not only would 
it be more safe, but it can scarcely be doubted that 
a general competition among banks and individuals, 
now that the whole process and the necessary ma- 
chinery is well understood, would secure to the 
country lower rates. 


The same state of things renders a bank less use- 
ful to the government, as an agent to transfer its 
funds from one section of the union to another, 
than it was when the late Bank of the United States 
was established, and for many years afterwards.— 
Competent agents for this purpose may now be 
found in the state banks and in private bankers; and 
these facilities are multiplying even more rapidly 
than the growth of our country. This argument 
in favor of a national bank has, therefore, ceased, 
to have the weight to which it was formerly enti- 
tled, and goes but a little way to counterbalance 
the many fatal objections to such an institution.— 
It can only be said, with truth, that it would save 
some trouble to the officers and clerks of the trea- 
sury department; and that is the only just extent of 
the argumeut. 


The same reasons which oppose the establish- 
ment of a bank of the United States, are equally 
hostile to a treasury bank, or any machinery in the 
nature of a bank, attached to the treasury depart- 
ment. The former would be the creation of anin- 
dependent and irresponsible power in the country, 
whose inclination and interest would generally 
prompt ittosupporta friendly executive, and whose 
power would almost certainly be great enough to 
overthrow one which was not. The latter would 
at all times act in concert with the executive, with 
power to give him strength in proportion to its ca- 
pital and the extent of its machinery. Both alike 
are calculated to enlarge executive power; and al- 
thongh a treasury bank would, in theory, at least, 
be more controllable by the popular will, constitut- 
ing a part of the government, both are to be dread- 
ed and rejected alike by those who would preserve 
the simplicity and purity of our institutions. But 
as we do not know of any advocates, in the repub- 
lican party, of a treasury bank, though such a 
scheme is most unjustly imputed to them, we deem 
it unnecessary to multiply arguments against it. 

The cheapness of our system of government, 
compared with the monarchical systems of the old 
world, has been one of its chief recommendations 
to the faver of mankind. This is one of its cha- 
racteristics, which every republican will strive to 
maintain. Injudicious legislation, and the spirit 
of speculation in merchandise and public lands, 
had, within a few of the last years, brought into 
the treasury a redundancy of revenue. As anatu- 
ral consequence, this influx has been followed by 


loose and extravagant appropriations by congress, - 


and an increased expenditure. It is an inevitable 
law of our system of government, and perhaps of 
every other, that if it collects much, it must expend 
much. [t could not be safely tolerated, if it wera 
practicable, that the government should collect 
1undreds of millions froin the people, to be retained 
by it in the shape of money or property. It must 

ways expend what it collects. The only effective 
remedy, therefore, for an extravagant expenditure, 
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is to reduce the supply. For the accomplishment 
of this great object, the country must look to those 
whe strive to reduce the receipts of the government 
to its absolute wants; to prevent extrayagance, by 
withholding the means; to preserve the purity of the 

ublic agents, by keeping them out of temptation; 
to enforce economy, by making it impossible for 
the government not to beeconomical. = 

It is in vain to oppose little appropriations of 
money, when there are millions of surplus in the 
treasu If there be a surplus, it will be expend- 
ed; and to be expended, it must be appropriated.— 
Keep the money out of the treasury, and leave it 
in the pockets of the people, its rightful owners; 
multitudes of projects for expending it would then 
never be thought of, and others would never be 
pressed. 

While, therefore, we deem it the duty of every 
republican to oppose unnecessary appropriations 
and expenditures, we look to a proper regulation 
of duties and taxes, to be levied and collected from 
the people, as the only effective remedy and preven- 
live of public extravagance. Duties on imported 
merchandise, though paid in the first instance by 
the merchants, come finally out of the pockets of 
the people, as much as if they were a direct tax laid 
on lands and personal property. We hold that it 
is the duty of congress to ascertain, as nearly as 
ab ap nt ond what an economical administration of 

he. government ought to cost; to graduate the dt- 4 
ties or taxes, in such manner as not to produce a 
surplus beyond that sum, and to vary them in con- 
formity with that principle, as the changing cir- 
cumstances of the country may require. e hold, 
that when congress establishes, or suffers to exist, 
a system of revenue which collects from the people 
more money than the public service, economically 
managed, necessarily requires, they pervert the 
government from its true object, violate their duty 
to their constituents, and commit upon'them the 
same wrongs which monarchs perpetrate upon 
their subjects, when they seize on their money or 
goods to support unnecessary wars, or minister to 
their pleasures, their tastes, or their passions. 

At present, we have no surplus in the treasury, 
and the receipts of the government are scarcely 
equal to its necessary expenditures. It is our ear- 
nest desire and determination, as far as our opinions 
and appropriate acts can avail, to cut off the possi- 
bility of any surplus hereafter; not by extending 
the eo enc tobr but by lessening the receipts. 
And whenever the expenditures can be lessened, 
also, without a palpable injury to the public ser- 
vice, we are in favor of diminishing them, and the 
receipts in an equal degree; making our govern- 
ment as cheap to the people as possible, and as 
powerless for mischief as it shall be cheap in its 
administration. 

We rejoice to see that many of the recent great 
causes of taxation are fast disappearing. The pub- 
lic debt is now fully paid, and the people are en- 
tirely relieved from that burden. The extinguish- 
ment of the Indian titles to lands within the states 
and territories; the removal of the Indians to the west 
of the Mississippi; and the Indian wars in which 
the United States have recently been engaged, have 
necessarily produced a great expenditure of the 

ublic treasure. These will, no doubt, shortly be 

rought to a close; and this heavy drain upon the 
treasury of the United States, of course, cease—and 
many other causes of expenditures are rapidly ter- 
minating. 

One of the strongest temptations for the collec- 
tion of large revenues, and the continuance of which 
is most to be guarded against, would be the depo- 
site of the public money in the banks. 

If se sg ae in banks nominally for safe-keeping; 
but really to be lent out to their customers, the 
banks will have an interest in swelling the amount, 
because, by lending, they receive a profit upon it; 
and their customers will have an interest in the 
same policy, because they can borrow more money, 
and get more indulgence by it. By these means 
money may be wrongfully taken from its true own- 
ers by the government, not for the public ser- 
vice, but to be devoted to private purposes exclu- 
sively. : 

The people may be taxed. that the banks may 
have more money to lend, and their customers more 
to borrow. We are rye to taxation for such 
purposes. Wedeny the right of the government 
to take the money of the citizens and hand it over 
to the banks to be used by them and their custom- 
ers, in their private transactions. The taxing pow- 
er was not granted for such purposes; and when 
such are its results, reform should be the watch- 
word of every republican. 

We are in favor of such changes in our financial 
system, as will effectually prevent the application 
of the public money to private purposes. The 


less importance than the end to be obtained. We, 
however, perceive no means so effective and cer- 
tain, as to let the government keep its own money, 
by the instrumentality of its own officers, whoshall 
be put under bonds with heavy securities, not to 
use or lend it; and, in addition, making it highly 
penalin them soto do. It is not perceived why 
the government cannot make its money as secure 
asabank. All the usual means of security en- 
joyed by the banks are within its reach; in addi- 
tion to which, it has absolute power over the per- 
sons of its agents, which the banks have not.— 
Banks cannot, by regulations, punish their cashiers 
and clerks for faithlessness and crime with the pen- 
itentiary or otherwise; but the government can.. It 
may command all the Cm walls, vaults, bolts, 
and other safeguards which the banks can; and, in 
addition, may dispose of the personal liberty of its 
faithless agents according to its will, expressed 
through its legislative and judicial authorities.— 
Why, then, may it not keep its own money as safe- 
ly as the banks can keep theirs, or that deposited 
with them? Thatit can do so, under proper regu- 
lations, is too obvious to be doubted. Besides, at 
places where it might be more convenient, the use 
of the bank buildings themselves could be secured, 
still preserving the public money from private 
uses. 

Why, then, should not the government keep its 
own money? It is objected that the keeping of its 
own money would dangerously increase the patron- 
age of the executive. Is it possible any one can 
believe that the appointment of ten to twenty offi- 
cers and clerks, involves a more extensive and dan- 
serous influence than the power directly to affect 
the pecuniary interests of the eight thousand two 
hundred vt A os bank officers, the three hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand stockholders, and the 
six hundred and fifty-three thousand debtors? That 
power the executive has, so long as he is authorized 
to place the public money in banks to be lent out 
for private purpose. Although all the banks can- 
not be depositories, all think they find their interest 
in an extension of the credit system by the aid of 
the public money; and in addition thereto, all are 
subject, under such a system, to the influence of 
hope and fear from the favors or frowns of the presi- 
dent or secretary of the treasury. It is not by 
keeping the public money that a government ac- 
quires influence or power, but by spending or. lend- 
mg it. One man hasa million of dollars to lend, 
another has a million to. keep, being forbidden to 
lend a dollar of it. Which will be the most courted, 
and have the most influence among his neighbors? 
The answer is too obvious to need suggestion. It 
is thus with the executive. If you would curtail 
his influence in the most effectual manner, require 
him inflexibly to keep the public money for public 
purposes. If you would extend his influence. in a 
manner the most alarming, authorise him to lend 
the public money, or cause it tobe lent, by depo- 
siting it in banks, or otherwise. 

The idea that the actual custody of the public 
money by public officers appointed under the au- 
thority of congress would place it more under the 
control of the president than it has heretofore .been 
is wholly deceptive and fallacious. | 

His power over it would not be at all increased 
by this measure. The president could not, under 
the old or the proposed, system, draw from. the 
treasury a single dollar, not even for the paymentof 
his own salary. That operation is effected by the 
warrant of the secretary of the treasury, upon the 
treasurer’s check or order upon a bank or other de- 
pository. It is through these means that the presi- 
dent, and every other executive officer, receives 
even his salary, 

Ifthe treasurer had the actual custody of the 
public money, instead of esePlng itin banks, tae 
president would be obliged still to get a warrant 
from the secretary of the treasury before he could 
receive his salary, It is said if the treasurer had 
the actual custody of the money, the president 
might compel him to put it into his possession by 
the exercise of his authority and power over an 
official dependant. But is it not just as easy, by 
the exercise of the same authority and power, to 
compel the treasurer to draw a check on a_ bank? 
And could not the president or his instrument ob- 
tain the money from a bank on such a check, just 
as easy as he could wrest it from the treasurer’s ac- 
tual possession? Would it not, indeed, be a little 
easier to compel the treasurer to draw a check, than 
to count out a large sum of money? As for the banks, 
they never have claimed the right to dispute the 
treasurer’s check, their duty being merely to pa 
it. When there were thirty or forty millions of dol- 
lars in the treasury, there was nothing in the law 
or in the structure of the system, to prevent the ex- 
ecutive officers from checking every dollar of it out 





means of accomplishing this great reform, are of 





ofthe banks, if inclined to apply it to improper ob- 
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jects. Indeed, until 1829, there was no_ practical] 
restraint upon the treasurer whatsoever; the sole 
authority upon which the hanks paid out the pub- 
lic money, was his individual check; and the re- 
straint then imposed in requiring that the warrant 
of the secretary of tha treasury should accompany 
the treasurer’s check, was one of executive regy- 
lation, and not of congressional legislation. The 
dangers conjured up from this source are, therefore 
altogether imaginary. 

The union of the purse and the sword, so much 
deprecated by our English ancestors, was altogether 
a different matter, By them the power to raise an 
army was called ‘the sword,” and the power to ley 
and collect taxes to support it was called “tha 
purse,” The English constitution conceded to the 
executive the power to raisean army, or the pow- 
er of “the sword,” but reserved to parliament the 
power to lay taxes to support it, or the power of 
“the purse.” It was the attempts of Charles the 
First to raise taxes for the support of bis army 
without the consent of parliament, thereby uniting 
“the purse and the sword,” which produced a 
bloody revolution and brought him to the block. 

Our constitution concedes to the executive nei- 
ther of these powers. He can neither raise an army, 
nor collect taxes to support it, without the consent 
of congress. In their hands are both ‘‘the purse 
and the sword,”’ and the executive is but an instru- 
ment to carry their determination into effect. He 
wields neither the purse nor the sword otherwise 
than as the subordinate of the legislative power. 

Hence it will be perceived that the union of “the 
purse and the sword” is a very different thing from 
the custody of the public money by executive ofli- 
cers. In every government under the sun, the most 
free as well as the most tyrannical, the keeping and 
paying out of the public treasure under the authori- 
ty of law has been considered an executive func- 
tion. When before was it thought to be dangerous to 
liberty? Do we find a trace of such danger in the 
ancient republics or the modern; ainong the Greeks 
in Rome, in Switzerland, orin Holland? Was such 
a question ever raised among the jealous patriots of 
England? Is it now a ground of jealousy or alarm 
in any other republic of America or in any limited 
monarchy of Europe? No such danger was ever per- 
ceived, no such question was ever heard of. To 
originate it required the inventive faculties of our 
own ingenious countrymen, stimulated by those 
lively principles of human action, political ambi- 
tion, and pecuniary interest. It is not extraordi- 
nary that those who wish to profit by the use of the 
public money pronounce it unsafe in any other 
hands, nor that those who are in eager pursuit of 
the prize of power join in the cry. But an impar- 
tial people, who have no interest in being deceived, 
will only give due weight to the argument and ap- 
preciate the motive in which it arp ates. ’ 

What would be said in England if some sensi- 
tive patriot, to prevent an ‘union of the purse and 
the sword,” should propose to keep the money of 
the United Kingdom in the treasury of Belgium, 
Hanover or Holland? Those nations are scarcely 
more independent of the British government and 
nation than our banks are of the government and 
people of the United States; nor are they on some 
occasions, more hostile than a portion of the banks. 
Is it possible that a government which puts its 
means so completely beyond its own control, call, 
on all occasions, perforan its engagements, keep its 
faith, or protect the people by whom it is establish- 
ed, and whose money supports it? It has hereto- 
fore been deemed enough that the legislative power 
can, at will, diminish the amount of money to be 
collected, and. prescribe the regulations under 
which it shall be kept. It has not been considered 
necessary to establish an independent branch of the 
government for that purpose, and least of all to in- 
troduce foreign powers totally irresponsible fo the 
people, often too strong for the government, and 
always devoted to making money out of all circum- 
stances and vicissitudes. To make keepers of the 

ublic money out of such materials, is in character 
with those kingly notions which would give to our 
state banks a monarch corporation for a master, 
upon the plea that the people cannot control them. 

It is objected that this is a measure of hostility to 
the banks. The government is not to be a hoarder 
of money. What it collects it soon expends; and 
it has eldoks occurred in our history that it has had 
on hand, at the. same time, more than six or eight 
millions of dollars. It ought not to continue any 
system of revenue which will enable it to hold a 
regular surplus exceeding five millions. This is 
not more than a large bank finds it necessary to re- 
tain to carry on a safe business. The late Bank of 
the United States frequently had from ten to fifteen 
millions. For years to come, it is probable that 
the whole amount: of money in the treasury will 
not average three millions, and will scarcely be 
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equal to one week’s recent importation of specie. 
It is idle to suppose that this can materially affect 
the operations of the banks. _ 

The only mode in which their operations wili be 
effected is, that they will no longer have the privi- 
_ Jege of lending,out money which is not their own. 
Is the withdrawal from them of this privilege ne- 
cessarily an,act of hostility? A farmer has been in 
the habit of depositing his money in a bank, but.as 
he could not get it to pay his hired hands. when he 
wanted it, the bank having stopped payment, he 
concluded that it was more safe, and more just to 
his creditors, to keep it himself. Was there any 
hostility to the bank in that? . It is justso with. the 
government. The banks had lent out the public 
money and could not collect it. With millions 
nominally in the treasury, the treasury department 
could scarcely pay a dolla in the legal currency of 
the country. Itdoes not desire to be again placed 
in such a situation. It-does not wish to be depen- 
dent on those whom its experience has taught it, 
are not always to be depended upon. 

The government only desires to manage its own 
business in its own way; to let the banksalone, and 
to be let alone by them; to use them when the pub- 
lic interest and safety require it, but not to be com- 

led to use them to the public detriment. Is it 

ust tocharge every citizen with hostility to the 
anks who does not keep his money.in them? The 
idea is absurd, but not nore so than that a treasury 
independent of the banks is in hostility to them. 

It is objected that it is a measure of hostility. to 
asound currency. The reverse of this proposition 
is true. It will prevent the inflationof our paper 
currency, which arises from the use of the public 
money, and, in that degree, tend to prevent fluc- 
tuations, and suspensions of specie payments. By 
exhibiting an inflexible determination on the part 
of the government to recognize nothing as money 
but specie, or its equivalent, it will inspire the 
banks with a salutary caution, not by the excess of 
their issues to endanger that standard. In fine, it 
will leave the banks to be sustained by their own 
capital and prudence, without tempting them with 
the uncertain and dangerous aid of a fluctuating 
public deposit. 

Itis objected that this measure is hostile to the 
rights of property, and essentially levelling in its 
character. ‘The reverse of this is true. The mo- 
ney of the government is the property of the peo- 
ple. The object of an independent treasury is to 
preserve this properly for the use of ils true owners, 
instead of handing it over to those to whom it does 
not belong, ’ »be lent out for their emolument.. Its 
tendency is to protect individual property also. 
Nothing is more destructive to the rights of proper- 
ty than fluctuations in the standard by which its 
value is measured. The tendency of this measure 
is, to prevent those fluctuations, by preventing, in 
soine degree, the expansions and contractions pro- 
duced by the over-issues of banks, and thus give 
stability to property. 

It is alleged that this measure is part of a scheme 
to force on the country a currency. purely metallic. 
This is unfounded. A specie currency for the. or- 
dinary daily transactions of life, and such a specie 
basis for paper as will always ensure its converti- 
bility into specie, when required by the holders, is 
what is contended for; and such is the only ten- 
dency and real design of the measure proposed, so 
far as the banks are concerned. A purely metallic 
currency is no part of the independent treasury 
plan, as proposed by the administration, and sup- 
ported by its friends. In fine, with the exception 
ofa very small number, who are in favor of deposit- 
ing the public money specially in banks, the ques- 
tion at issue between us, and those who favor a de- 
posit in the banks, maybe statedthus: TuEey wish 
to nave the pubiic money deposited in banks, not to be 
kept by them, but to be lent out for private uses. 
We are opposed to lending out the public money.for pri- 
vate uses: und effectually to prevent it, are in favor of 
having it kept by public officers, under heavy bonds 
and securities not to use it, or suffer it to be used for any 
private purposes whatsoever, and to pay it out only 
in pursuance of appropriations made by. law, as 
prescribed in the constitution. 

We do not think that to furnish the banks with 
money to lend or to accommodate the customers of 
banks with the use of the public money or proper- 
ty, is one of the purposes for which the power to 
lay duties and taxes was delegated to the congress 
of the United States. 

On the contrary, we look upon the employment 
of it knowingly and deliberately for such a purpose 
or where such is known to be the natural and. ne- 
_cessary result, as an abuse of the most aggravated 

character. Itis taking one man’s property and de- 
livering it over to another, under false pretences, 
and may justly be denounced,. (not as a levelling 
operation, but) asan exercise of arbitrary power, 








wresting money and property from those to whom 
it belongs, for the use of those to whoin it does not 
belong. We oppose this practice, as one of injus- 
tice. We are in favor of collecting only as much 
money trom the people as may be necessary for 
public purposes, leaving the rest to be used by 
those to whomit belongs. We are not the enemies 
of the banks, but weare not so much their friends 
as totake money out of the ,ockets of our consti- 
tuents, and deposite it with them to swell their ac- 
tive capital, and increase their profits. Let them 
be content, as every honest man ought to be, with 
UNAS that which properly belongs to them. 

e look upon the withdrawal of the public de- 
posits from the bauks, as a measure beneficial to 
the banks themselves, and calculated to promote 
stability in the business and currency of the coun- 
try. So long as the public moneys are. made the 
basis of bank issues, they will necessarily produce 
fluctuations in credit and currency. As the de- 
posite accumulates, bank loans and bank notes in- 
crease in number and amount; as the deposite di- 
minishes, bank accommodations are curtailed, and 
the circulation is retrenched. No reflecting man 
can doubt that the immense surplus in the treasury 
two years agu, being all lent out by the banks, was 
one cause of the overtrading and speculation which 


ended in a general suspension of specie payments. | 


Ought the banks to desire the ¢ontinuance of a 
temptation which experience has shown they have 
not the firmness to resist? 
permit a return to, or a continuance of, a system 
which not only takes from them a portion of their 
property for the use of the banks and their custom- 
ers, but tends to render the rest unstable and inse- 
cure, by unsettling the standard of value, banishing 
the coin of the country from circulation, and delu- 
ging the land with an irredeemable, and, to a great 
extent, a fraudulent paper currency? To avoid 
these evils, we must remove their causes. One of 
the most potent is the use of the public money for 
private purposes. By putting a stop to that mis- 
chief, and administering the treasury department 
wholly independent of the banks, the people of the 
United States will have done much, through their 
government, to fill the country with the precious 
metals, to secure a constitutional currency, to keep 
the public faith, to preserve the public morals, to 
give confidence to credit and stability to trade, and, 
above all, topreserve the rights of the states and the 
liberties of the American people. 

The subject of abolition has assumed a character 
so formidable in its appearance, and so destructive 
in its tendencies, as to call fora brief exposition of 
our views. 

The existing relation of master and slave between 
the two races inhabiting the southern portion of the 
union, existed when the constitution was formed, 
and is recognized in the apportionment of members 
in the house of representatives, as well as in the im- 
position of direct taxes, and the clause guarantee- 
ing the delivery up of persons held to. service or la- 
bor in one state and escaping into another. 

It is manifest that the power over this subject is 
one of those not delegated to the general govern- 
ment, and, of course, is one of the reserved powers; 
as such, it is under the entire control of the respec- 
tive states, within whose limits the institution may 
exist, and within which neither this government, nor 
that of the other states, nor their citizens, have any 
more right to interfere, directly or indirectly, than 
with the existence of slavery in Cuba, or any other 
foreign country. 

From this it follows that any such interference on 
the part of this government, would be without au- 
thority, and a manifest breach of the constitution. 
It would, in truth, be more than a simple breach of 
that instrument; it would be destructive of the pri- 
mary object for which the government was insti- 
tuted, which was to preserve and protect more effec- 
tnally the domestic peace and tranquillity of the 
states, and their citizens. 

It also follows, that such interference on the part 
of other states, or their citizens, would be in viola- 
tion of the national compact, which they mutually 
pledged themselves to each other to preserve invio- 
ate on entering into the union. 

It also follows, that the states, separately and in- 
dividually, where slavery exists, are alone responsi- 
ble for it, either for good or evil; and the impression 
that any other state or its citizens are responsible, in 
any way, for its existence, originates in the gross 
and mischievous federal conception, that ours is a 
great national consolidated government, where the 
whole is responsible for the parts, just as the states 
are for counties, instead of a federal republic, com- 
posed of sovereign and independent states, united to- 
gether for their mutual advantage, tranquillity, and 
security. 

Such, and so formidable, are the barriers. against 
an interference with this dangerous subject, within 
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the limits of the states. Nor will those against an 
interference by the general government, in any 
manner, in this District, be found less formidable, 
when duly considered. 

We hold, in fact, that, to attempt to abolish slavery 
in this District, as an intermediate step to abolishing 
it in the states themselves, by this government, or 
the non-slaveholding states, or their citizens, would 
be as clearly and manifestly liable to ail the objec- 
tions, in their full force, to which adirect cog ie 
abolish it in the states themselves would be. It is 
the motive and object intended, and not the means, 
that determine the character of the act. There is no 
code of morals which justifies the doing of that in- 
directly which is forbidden to be done directly. It 
it.be unlawful to burn our neighbor’s house, it would 
be equally unlawful to fire another, or even our own, 
with intention of burning his. If there be a differ- 
ence, the latter, by adding craft to guilt, is ofa 
deeper dye. # 

We also hold that, whatever may: be the individual 
opinions of public men as to the character of the 
domestic institutions of the slaveholding states, 
they have no right, when acting in public stations 
under the federal government, by any of their acts, 
to discriminate between their institutions and those 
of the other states. It must be borne in mind that 
ours is a federal republic, as has been already stated, 
formed by sovereign and independent states, for 
their mutual security and happiness; and that they. 
instituted this government, and clythed it with pow- 
ers to carry into effect these important objects.— 
Such being the character and object of our system, 
it is clear that this government can have no right 
whatever to give a preference to the institutions of 
one portion of the union over those of another, or to 
use its power to abolish one or establish the other; 
and to do so, be the pretext what it may, would be 
directly subversive of the object for which it was 
established, by destroying that which it was intended 
to protect. Instead of preserving peace and tran- 
quillity, it would become an instrument, in the hands 
of the stronger portion of the union, for assailing 
the institutions of the weaker, and engendering 
thereby the bitterest feelings of hostility, which, in 
the end, would destroy the union itself. 

Resting on these bold and incontrovertible prin- 
ciples, we hold it to be dear beyond dispute, that 
congress has no right to abolish slavery in this Dis- 
trict, with a view of abolishing it in the states or 
to exercise any of its powers with that intention. 
Nor do we deem it material, in coming to this con- 
clusion, to enquire what is the extent of its powers 
over this District; be they what they may, they are 
all conferred for special purposes, to be exercised 
like all such powers, in subordination to the known 
objects for which they are granted. To pervert 
them to any other purpose inconsistent with the ob- 
ject of the grant, would be a violation of the consti- 
tution, not the less dangerous because not expressly 
forbidden. 

Thus regarding the powers of the government it 
is sufficient to sustain the conclusions at which we 
have arrived—that the government has no right to 
abolish or interfere with slavery in the states, or to 
use its powers to give a preference to the peculiar 
institutions of one portion of the union over those of 
another; this admitted, and the conclusion follows as 
amatter of course. It is on the broad and deep 
foundation that we bottom the course which we 
think ought to be pursued by the government on this 
agitating and dangerous question. Here, and here 
only, cana stand be made to arrest its progress, give 
peace and quiet to the country, and Pee ae de to 
the union. If this be surrendered, on no other 

round can a stand be made; and we call on all who 
ove the country, and value peace, harmony, and 
union, to take their stand on it, regardless of all mi- 
nor differences. 

In addition to what we have said, would re- 
mind our countrymen of the plighted faith of this 
government to the states of Virginia and Maryland, 
of the sacred rights of property possessed by the in- 
habitants of this District, when they were surren- 
dered by these states to the protection of congress. 
We would also ask an attentive consideration to that 
state of anarchy and confusion which must exist at 
the seat of the general government, when this Dis- 
trict shall becotine the receptacle of the fugitive 
slaves from all the neighboring states. Some of us 
have witnessed, and others have heard, with deep 
regret, the deteriorated condition of the slaves, pro- 
duced by this disturbing question; ana in the name 
of the union we ask our fellow citizens to forbear its 
further agitation. 

Thus, fellow-citizens, we have laid before you a 
full and frank avowal of our political opinions and 
principles. It is for yeu to vindicate and maintain 
them: We will not say they are free from error; but 
our honest conviction is, that on their maintenance 
depend the peace, harmony, and prosperity of the 
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eople, and the perpetuity of our glorious con- | but when the second four years of our term com- 


ederacy. 

EUEL WILLIAMS, of Maine, - 
GARRETT D. WALL, of New Jersey, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, of Ohio, 
WILLIAM 8S. FULTON, of Arkansas, 

Committee in behalf of republican senators. 
FRANCIS THOMAS, of Maryland, 

J. W. JONES, of Virginia, 

ISAAC TOUCEY, of Conneeticut, 

J. J. McKAY, of North Carolina, 

W. W. POTTER, of Pennsylvania, 

JOHN P. RICHARDSON, of S. Carolina, 

AMASA J. PARKER, of New York, 

ISAAC F. CRARY, of Michigan, 

ARCHIBALD YELL, of Arkansas, 
Committee in behalf of republican representatives. 


JUDGE WHITE’S SPEECH, 
Delivered at a public dinner given him at Knoxville, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1838. 

From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Register. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS: I accept of your invitation, 
not so much to partake of your hospitality, as to 
thank you, in great rg i: & for your continued 
confidence and support. You have been to me an im- 
penetrable shield against calumniators and enemies. 

After an absence of twelve months, with but lit- 
tle intermission, I am again among my constituents. 
Thanks to a kind Providence, and to mine enemies, 
I am in good health, ready and willing to converse 
with you on all that has pasged, and is likely to hap- 
pen. My political enemies sought to destroy me; 
they fancied it an easy task; more of life was left 
than they or I ener their unjust attacks reviy- 
ed energies which I, myself, believed were extinct, 
and, to all appearance, they have renewed my life’s 
lease for some ten or twenty years. 

I am not only here, but in good health; and al- 
though the two last sessions of congress were among 
the most laborious I have ever served, I have no 
want of health to plead for any deficiency you may 
find in the performance of my official duties. IT am 
gratelyl to Providence, and proud before you in the 

elief, that I have not been that simple automaton 
which, by the official organ, I was represented to 
be, capable only of saying yea or nay to the differ- 
ent questions presented to the genate for decision. 

The labors of congress, both at the called and 
regular session, have been arduous; and although 
but few Jaws, of a general nature, have been pass- 
ed, yet it has not been from inattention to the great 
interests of the country. There was a continued 
struggle between the executive and congress; the 
first wishing to obtain an unlimited discretionary 
power and control over the moneys belonging to 
the public; the latter anxiously endeavoring so to 
provide as to have them safely kept and secured, in 
such manner as to make them applicable, at all times, 
to the wants of the public. To the opposition in 
the house of representatives the credit is due of 
preventing the moneyed power from being, in due 
urm, added to the other powers of the executive. 

Shortly after I entered your service in the senate, 
the great controversy commenced, which ended in 
ousting the then incumbént, and placing the late 
chief magistrate in the executive chair. The prin- 
ciples for which you and I contended, and which 
we successfully maintained, ought never to be for- 
gotten, and cannot be too often recurredto. We 
contended that the powers of the executive were 
too great, and ought to be reduced, and limited by 
law: that the expenditures of the government were 
extravagant, and ought to be reduced: that it was a 
crime in the president, or any officer under him, to 
use his official station to influence the people in 
elections; that all moneys which came into the trea- 
sury, beyond those which were necessary to defray 
the economical expenses of the government, ought 
to be returned to the people, who were the true and 
legitimate owners: and we solemnly pledged our- 
selves, im the face of the civilized ade. that if we 
could obtain place and power, retrenchment and re- 
form should be the order of the day; that the Augean 
stable should be thoroughly swept out and cleansed, 

Emblematic of what we intended to accomplish, 
we chose for our motto the broom, not one of the 
common material, but the hickory broom. Hicko- 
ry, when young, is, of all descriptions of wood, the 
most tough, strong, and durable, but, when oid and 
worm eaten, the most brittle and worthless. Con- 
fiding in the sincerity of our pir sucgya the sov- 
ereign people, through the ballot box, placed our 
political friends in power, and, after a most solemn 
and formal renewal of our pledges, we commenced 
our operations, and, for the first four years, I be- 
lievedi we were making some head-way. We had 
checked internal improvements within the states, 
by mere federal power, by vetoing the Maysville 
goad vin, the Rockville road bill, and by vetoing a 
Siti ts re-echarter &* Bank of the United States; 








menced, then commenced also a controversy upon 
the question, who should succeed the then chief 
magistrate. 

For one, I kept on, endeavoring to accomplish 
the task we had undertaken; but, the more we 
swept, the dirtier the stable became, and eventually 
we found our broom would not perform its office; 
the political moths and worms had got into it, and: 
had eaten the splits so badly, that, the moment we 
uttempted to sweep, they broke off, and, finally, 
when the second four years ended, and we came to 
look into the Augean stable, we found it ten times 
as full of litter and filth as it was when we com- 
menced our Operations. 

In the senate we made an effort to pass, and did 
actually pass, a bill to limit the power of the exe- 
cutive in removals from cffice. This bill was pre- 
cisely similar to one reported by a committee of 
which I was a member, while Mr. Adams was in 
office. So far as I knew, it was then approved by 
the whole political party to which I belonged; I 
therefore gave it all the support in my power, and 
made in favor of it what I thought the best speech 
I had ever made in congress. But, alas! when we 
came to take the vote, had it not been for col. Ben- 
ton, who with difficulty voted for it, of all my old 
democratic friends, I would have been fourd “soli- 
tary and alone” in its support. For this vote and 
this speech I have never been forgiven by those in 
power. I was excommunicated. That which was 
sound democracy when Mr. 4dams was in power, 
was in their opinion rank federalism in the days of 
his successor. They did right to excommunicate 
me. It was a mistake to suppose I ever belonged 
to such a set of changelings. I had been in earnest 
in my professions, and wished to carry them out in 

ractice. You know what sort of a democrat I am. 
claim to be a republican of the Jefferson school— 
such an one as my God and my education have made 
me. Modern democrats are a different sect entire- 
ly. They are made at any time the federal execu- 
tive needs them. He makes a modern democrat 
out of an old federalist, or any other worse material. 
You and I both know some that, not many years 
since, were made out of anti-war federalists, so 
rank that, during the late war, the young men had 
thoughts of soaking them in the tan-vats, on account 
of their tory sentiments. The process is a very 
simple one; the president has a politics] jar ready 
filled with a yellow metal, and, by rubbing well the 
candidate for democracy with this metal, his views 
ahd principles are entirely changed, and he imme- 
diately becomes a fit communicant of this modern 
church. Away with such democrats! they cannot 
and will not long deceive the people. Ere long it 
will be found by all, that while this sect have de- 
ecracy on their lips, at heart they are tyrants and 
espots. 
or what did you and I toil and labor to displace 
Mr. Adams? It was that we might bring back the 
practice of the government to sound Jeffersonian 
principles—to an economical expenditure of the 
public money. Before the second term of his suc- 
cessor had expired, some of my political friends 
believed my humble name ought to be presented to 
the Dba v0 as a candidate for the high station he 
filled. Some in this assemblage well know I re- 
monstrated against this use of my name, and fore- 
told that, with my limited capacity and humble pre- 
tensions, no hope of success ought to be entertain- 
ed. They thought differently. I did not, and 
would not, yield my assent, until informed that the 
federal executive had threatened that if I did per- 
mit the use of my name, I should be rendered odi- 
ous to society. ‘This threat answered a purpose that 
the persuasion of friends could not. Despotie power 
never has governed, and never shall govern, me.— 
My name was given to the public, and should have 
been, if the act bad lost me the good orinion ot 
every political friend I had upon earth, and, I might 
almost add, if it had even endangered the good opi- 
nion of my wife and children. The result is known 
to us all. The administration did its worst. Its 
thousand presses were opened upon me and m 
friends, and here I am, in better health, and I thin 
entitled to more character, than when they com- 
menced upon me. Still, let no man scorn the 
power of the press. To withstand its influence is 
a perilous effort. J have made the experiment, and 
now assure you that I should feel less risk in to- 
morrow shouldering my musket and knapsack, and 
marching to the swamps of Florida for a six months’ 
campaign against the Seminoles, than in encounter. 
ing such incessant discharges of calumny and slan- 
der from all the presses which an American execu- 
tive has the power to bring into action, 

In this conflict, you, the freemen of Tennessee, 
were my shield, he poisoned arrows of my ene- 
mies have fallen harmless at my feet. I have sus- 





tained no iniury, ard your fimrcee has given a| 
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brilliancy to the star which glitters to the name of 
Tennessee, of which we may all be proud. 

For one, I am quite satisfied with the result. 
Let none suppose I em either disappointed or mor. 
tified. Still more, all may be assured that, with 
my consent, my name will never egain be used for 
any office whatever. If I ever had any aspirations 
for high cffice, time has put an end tothem. I am 


not so old yet as to have the childish belief that my 


vigor of body and mind are to last always. In all 
the stations 1 have yet occupied, I have been ena. 
bled so to acquit myself as never to mortify my 
friends. Humble as my pretensions are, I ‘have 
sometimes becn placed in high cffice, as the asso. 
ciate of some who have had tuch charecter among 
men; many of you were witnesses of the manner 
in which our cfficial duties were discharged, and J 
am proud in the belief that my reputation has ne. 
ver suffercd by any comparison. My lope and 
prayer is, that I may have discretion enough to sur. 
render even my present station, before I am su en. 
feebled, either in tcdy or mind, es to make it ne- 
cessary for the interest of Tc nnessee to hiss me fiom 
the stage. 

The late executive, then, las had his will carried 
into effect by the vote of the American people.— 
They have listened to his statements, “that the 
whole value of his administiation would be lost, 
unless Mr. Van Buren was elected to carry out his 
unfinished measures.” The appointee of the late 

resident has been elected to “finish his unfinished 

usiness.” My friends, is he not getting through 
it with a rapidity which you did not anticipate?— 
From the height of prosperity, in about six months 
from the day of his inanguration, the country was 
brought to a state of unexampled embarrassment. 
Should he keep on in his ill-advised course, he will 
have performed his allotted task long before the 
lapse of his four years. The great interests of the 
country will be all sacrificed, and, by an addition to 
the moneyed power of the government, in an or- 

anized form, to the powers already possessed b 
the federal executive, the liberty of the people will 
be near its termination. Do not deceive yourselves 
by thinking that the executive project for uniting 
the purse with the sword is to be abandoned. No 
such thing. It will be renewed again and again, so 
long as the most distant hope of success continues. 
The present executive knows full well he has no 
distinctive character of his own—that he must con- 
form to the will and wish of those who placed him 
in his present high station. He knows the means 
by which he acquired it, and must act cut his part. 
Remember that the miserable lizard can reach the 
pinnacle of the same spire on which the eagle 
anes perches himself; but the process by which 

e reaches it is very different. The latter, trusting 
to his native strength and his own good wings, fear- 
lessly scars aloft, and ee os himself on 
the summit, in view of all beholders; while the 
other, degraded reptile, stealihily and cautiously 
creeps up, clinging to, and ascending, that side of 
the column whieh will best screen him from obser- 
vation, until he reaches the pinnacle, and then slily 
oe over, ready to shrink back when he finds 

imself discovered. Do you ask, what then is to 
be done when a political lizard has taken posses- 
sion of the station which ought alone to be occu- 
pied by the eagle? My answer isready. Through 
the ballot boxes, keep steadily switching him, until 
he descends to that level which it is the interest of 
mankind he should occupy. 

It is useless to deny the fact—it is undeniably 
true—that, notwithstanding all the promises, pro- 
fessions and pledges of the late administration, 
the executive branch of the government has be- 
come a piece of mere party machiney, operat- 
ing in all elections, both state and federal. Some 
few years since, on the centenary birth-day of gen. 
WASHINGTON, it was beautifully said by one of 


our most distinguished men, “that whenever our: 


government became a jarty machine, the liberty of 
the country could not be preserved; that the govern- 
ment could by law protect men against murder, but 
not against suicide.” There is great force in this 
remark, yet I hope it is not true. There is, how- 
ever, but one remedy in either case. Take from 
the individual the razor with which he is about to 
cut his throat, and he is for the present safe against 
suicide. Jn the same way, when you find those in 
possession of executive power using it as the ma- 
chine of political suicide, take away the means of 
mischief, and prevent political suicide. Take from 
them their offices, and place them in hands more 
worthy, and the republic may yet be saved. 

The late administration came in on the question 
of reform and a retrenchment of expenditures.— 
Pray, what abuse has been corrected? Not one!— 
What retrenchment has taken place? None. Abuses 
have been multiplied, and expenditures have been 
increased. Mr, Adams was turned out because he 
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was expending from twelve to thirteen millions of 
jollars per year, and now we are expending froin 
| thirty-five to forty millions per annum. Can any 
an be so stupid as not to see this is all wrong?— 
Can the babble of democracy sanctify such acourse? 
Partisans may sing democracy until, like the lo- 
custs, their backs are split; but it will not satisfy 
the people. We must be taught two things, and 
that speedily: We must have a sound currency, aud 
the government must expend less money. 

There is a constant press to increase officers, and 
to increase salaries. Can any friend of the admi- 
nistration put his finger upon any message specify- 
ing the office to be abolished, or the salary to be 
decreased? Yet they prate of democracy. A short 
time sime, we had a great struggle to know what 
should be done with surplus money in the treasury. 
Now the struggle is to know how to raise enough 
ty keep the government in motion. That which 
we had is all gone.. Our currency is destroyed, 
and with it the commerce of the country. Our 
sources Of revenue are the sales of public lands 
and duties t om importations of goods. While the 
currency is deranged, both these sources of reve- 
nue are drying up, and we are without revenue to 
supply actual wants; and what have we resorted to? 
To making paper money—to issuing treasury notes. 
A short time since, we and our families were to be 
made glad by peeping at our Benton yellow jack- 
ets, that were peeping through our purses at us; 
but what now have we? Nothing but yellow- 
backed treasury notes, intended to supply the dou- 
ble purpose of a deficit in the treasury, and a cir- 
culating medium. 

Since the first of September last, we have author- 
ized the issuing of twice ten millions of treasury 
notes—and why? Becanse we needed money, and 
had it not. The credit of the United States is 
good, and we have an express power to borrow 
money; but if we borrow, the public will see that 
a national debt is contracting, and will inquire into 
expenditures—therefore the administration prefera 
resort to treasury notes. They appear to cost no- 
thing, and, if tolerated, extravagant expenditures 
may be continued without alarm to the public.— 
This contrivance ought to be nipped in the bud.— 
Treasury notes are unconstitutional, except when 
used as a means to procure a loan. Bills of credit 
cannot be issued as a currency, by either federal or 
state authority.- If tolerated, we will soon have an 
extravagant eames and a depreciated paper 
currency. Whenever an amount of treasury notes 
is issued, as a currency, beyond the duties and sales 
of public lands, they must and will depreciate, and 
the mass of people are to be the sufferers. Against 
these issues I have raised my voice, and recorded 
my votes, and shall continue to do so. 

You are ready to ask me what is a remedy for the 
evils under which the country labors? I tell you 
plainly the remedy must be found in a firm and 
manly exercise of the elective franchise. Vote for 
no man who will not firmly and fearlessly exert him- 
self to prevent those now in power from accom- 
plishing the purposes they have in view, and, when 
the time arrives, let us exert ourselves to displace 
the present chief magistrate. I may be asked, who 
will you put in his place? Is he not one of your 
own original party, and will you go against a man 
of your own principles? In all sincerity I will 
answer these questions. Jn the first place, then, 
I say, at present, I do not know who we ought to 
endeavor to put in the place of the present incum- 
bent. Two years and more are to-elapse before the 
election. Previous to that time, every man whose 
name has been mentioned as a probable candidate 
may be removed from the stage of action, or mat- 
ters may be disclosed in relation to them which 
me change entirely our opinions of their characters 
and qualifications. There is only one thing on this 
subject upon which my mind is at rest, and that is, 
for the present incumbent I will never vote while I 
entertain the same opinion of him which I now do. 
Ihave now the same politics, and the same politi- 
cal objects to accomplish, which I had in 1828, when 
you and I successfully exerted ourselves to elect 
the late chief magistrate. Towards the accomplish- 
ment of these objects we have made no progress 
Whatever. We have been deceived and disap- 
posta. and in my opinion the present incumbent 

as been the chief instrument in effecting this de- 
ception and disappointment. To continue him 
longer in office would, therefore, be giving up all 
wish for those improvements in public affairs, 
which, I believe, the interests of the country press- 
ingly require. Before the time of election arrives, 
some man, not now thought of as a candidate, hold- 
ing political opinions similar to my own, may be 
brought before the public with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. In that event, he should have my 
cordial support. Although much has been said dur- 
ing the last session of congress on the subject of the 





next election, yet I have taken no part in it, either 
directly or indirectly, and to no one vf those spoken 
of as candidates have I, in any degree, committed 


‘myself. I am now as free to make my choice as 


— one of you can be. 

have, however, reflected on this subject in all 
its bearing and contingencies, and am free to state 
that, from present indications, I think it most pro- 
bable Mr. Van Buren will be a candidate for re- 
election, and that he will be opposed by some one 
only of the old opposition—very probably Mr. 
Clay. Inthat event, I have asked myself the ques- 
tion, what course ought I to pursue? 

For Mr. Van Buren I have already said I never 
will, and can never, vote, if he pursues the course 
pursued for the last few years. My motto is ‘not 
words but deeds.” 1 judge of him by what he 
has done, and caused to be done, and not by what 
he has professed. It is true he has professed at 
times, to belong to the same political party to which 
I have ever adhered: but his practice has on no cne 
point corresponded with that profession. He isa 
tariff man, and voted for that most odious of all our 
tarifis—that of 1828. I am against all tarifls for 

rotection merely. He is forinternal improvements 

y the federal government where the object is what 
he calls national, and actually voted for the erection 
of toll-gates on the Cumberland road. I deny that 
the federal government possesses any such power 
within the states. He js against a national bank, and 
soain I; but then he goes for a treasury bank which 
I think much worse than a national bank, by incor- 

orating stockholders. He is forincreasing execu- 
ive power and patronage. I am for diminishing 
and limiting them. He is in favor of the federal! 
executive and officers under him using their power 
to influence public opinion in elections. I am de- 
cidedly opposed to any such practices. He is in 
favor of the chief magistrate, in office, selecting his 
successor, and using all his influence to have him 
elected. I think such a practice calculated to con- 
vert our republic inio a monarchy, and therefore be- 
lieve no man ought to be president who holds such 
doctrine. It is useless now to pursue this contrast 
any further. You will readily perceive it is an en- 
tire mistake to suppose we ever belonged {o the 
same party; yet it is true we once nominally did. 
He came into it, and gave his support at rather a 
late day, when, possibly, he believed he would suc- 
ceed whether he joined us or not. 

To him I have still another objection. He did 
not come into office upon any character of his own, 
and no man is fit for the station he now eccupies 
unless he attains it upon the strengh of his own 
principles andcharacter. He is nothing but a mere 
tuft of political misletoe, having no root of his own, 
adhering to, and supported by, the limb of a dis- 
tinct trunk altogether, and must as infallibly perish 
whenever that trunk ceases to nourish him as the 
tuft on yonder oak, whenever that oak shall have 
decayed and tallen. 

The question then recurs, should Mr. Clay be the 
orcas candidate, what ought I to do? 

answer I ought to exercise my right of suffrage 
so as most to promote the public welfare. I am en- 
tirely opposed to following the example of throw- 
ing away my vote, because the community will 
neither select me, nor the man of my choice. It is 
my duty deliberately and impartially to compare 
the principles and characters of those between whom 
the choice is to be made, and to vote according to 
my best judgment. Permit me, then, for a few mo- 
ments, to draw your attention to a contrast between 
these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Van Buren iz in favor of a protective tariff, 
and voted for that of 1828. Mr. Clay is also in 
favor of a protective tariff, but did not vote for that 
of 1828. He is the author of the compromise act 
of 1832, which settles the question to the satisfac- 
tion of the country at large, and which he believes 
ought not to be disturbed. 

Mr. Clay thinks the federal government has the 
power to make internal improvements within the 
states, but ought not to exercise the power, except 
upon an object of general or national utility; and 
that now, as the states have taken up the business 
of internal improvements, the federal government 
ought not to meddle with it, but rather aid the states 
with means, by distributing, when our funds will 

ermit, the proceeds of our publiclands. Mr. Van 
uren thinks the federal government can and ought 
to make internal improvements when the object is 
national, but has no such power when the object is 
local. This opinion I think is more exceptionable 
than that of Mr. Clay, because, under it, the presi- 
dent has a discretionary power to make improve- 
ments where he pleases by calling the objects na- 
tional, and refusing them at pleasure by calling the 
objects local. 
r. Clay thinks we have the power to charter a 
national bank, and that we ought to exercise it. 
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Mr. Van Buren is against a national bink, but is in 
favor of a treasury bank. This last is, in my judg- 
ment, the most dangerous opinion. One great ob- 
jection to incorporating a national bank is a fear 
that the directors and president might co-operate in 
elections; and, if they did, that the moneyed power 
united with executire patronage would be an over- 
match for any pee in the hands of the people. 
Now, in case of a national bank owned by stock. 
holders, this union might not take place; but in case 
of a treasury bank, the union is certain, and every 
thing isin due form of law put into the power of the 
president. 

Even upon these great leading points, I think 
Mr. Clay greatly preferable to Mr. Van Buren; but 
the contrast ought not to stop here. 

Mr. Van Buren is in favor of executive power 
and patronage in its very worst forms and ramifica- 
tions. Mr. Clay is in favor of reducing and limit- 
ing them by law. 

ina few words I must state that I think the great 
difference between the two men is, that Mr. Van 
Buren will profess any opinions which will gain him 
most votes in an election; and that, when elected, 
he will practise on whatever principles will give to 
himself and his partisans the most money, without 
any regard to the great interest of the country. 
That Mr. Clay is a bold, ambitious, frank, and ta- 
lented man. That if in office he would be ambi- 
tious so to administer the government as to make 
for himself the reputation of a great man, in the esti- 
mation of enlightened men in his own day, and of 
posterity in all time to come. 

I have thus frankly stated to you my opinions in 
relation to these men. I have done so the more 
willingly, because I am under no obligations to ei- 
ther, nor have I any thing to hope from them. 

It has been the fashion with you, and with me, to 
endeavor to put down and keep down Mr. Clay in 
times past. In turn, he has helped to put and 
keep me down. His third candidate for the presi- 
dency furnished the only argument which enabled 
the chief magistrate to transfer the southern states to 
his candidate. For all this I care not. I had no 
claims on Mr. nas On several great questions we 
had ever disagreed, and still do. Should I support 
him in the coming contest, it will not be because I 
have changed or intend to change my principles; 
but because I like his better than I do those of Mr. 
Van Buren, and because, should he be elected, 1 ex- 
pect much benefit to the country; but not all I would 
expect by electing a candidate with whom I accord- 
ed in opinion upon all great questions. 

Be it therefore remembered, that, if I sustain Mr. 
Clay, neither he nor his friends are to believe for a 
moment that I surrender any one of my political 
principles. Far otherwise; I will retain them all; 
and should I still be in the senate, if he were elected, 
and attempted to carry out any principle in which I 
have disagreed with him, he would find, in me, the 
same opposition I have ever manifested. 

In voting in elections, as in the discharge of every 
other duty to society, it is my business to do all the 
good I can, and, if I cannot get a candidate to vote 
for who comes up to my political standard, to select 
that one who comes nearest to it. 

FELLow citizens: I thank you for your con- 
tinued confidence and gocd opinion; J thank you for 
the patient manner in which you have given me your 
attention. Had I the voice now which I had when, 
forty-two years ago, I first addressed my country- 
men on he me hill, [pointing to the court house,] 

you would have been enabled to hear me without 

uddling together in so small a compass; but your 
kindness can always remedy my imperfections. 1 
ask you to join me in the sentiment which | will 
now read, and pass to your president, to be proposed 
as one nearest to iny heart: 

“Tennessee. May she ever achere to her own 
principles. Remain too honest to be purchased, 
too well-informed to be misled, and too unyielding 
to be subdued. In every struggle between parties, 
may her sons, rally, as a body-guard, to protect the 
constitution.” 





GEN. M‘DUFFIE’S OPINIONS ON THE BANK 
AND SUB-TREASURY BILL. 
From the Southern Herald. 
Marion, Perry ce., Ala., July 18th, 1838. 

Dear sir: I learn by a private letter that you propose 
setting out shortly for Europe, and as much speculation 
prevelie in relation to your opinions concerning the sub- 
treasury, as it is commonly called, may I ask it of your 
kindness, before your departure, to enable me to in- 
form the public correctly what are your views on that 
subject? With all deference for your better judgment, 
should you think otherwise, it would seem to me that 
you owe it to your friends and the public also—having 
so Jong been in the service of both—to speak out. The 
disordered state of the currency, and the universal de- 
sire for the adoption of some stable and wise plan for 
the collection and disbursement of the public revenue, 
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has converted almost every individual in the govern- 
ment into a speculative financier, and, as the most of 
us have only light enough to make “darkness visible,” 
and know what we believe more as a matter of faith 
than of knowledge, you cannot be surprised to learn 
that 1 hear your name frequently used as authority 
both to denounce and sustain the sub-treasury scheme. 
My friends knowing me to have once been one of your 
constituents and uniformly, in’ my humble way, your 
political friend and supporter, frequently refer the moot 
question to my decision, and I feel regret that I cannot 
solve their doubts. Should it comport with your con- 
ception of duty to yourself to enable me to do so, you 
will, sir, doubtless, much oblige the-public, as also the 
writer, who has the honor to subscribe himself most 
respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
SAM’L A. TOWNES. 
Gen. Geo. McDuffie. 


Cherry Hill, July 25th, 1838. 

My pear sir: I have received your friendly letter, ex- 
pressing a desire toknow my opinion on the questions 
which now agitate the country, relative to the custody 
of the public money of the United States, and the regu- 
Jation of the general currency and exchanges. As 1 
never had a political opinion which I was unwilling to 
disclose, I have no hesitation in answering all your in- 
quiries. I have regretted to perceive, what you state, 
that contradictory versions of my opinions have pre- 
vailed in different quarters, owing I presume to the fact 
that I do not concur entirely with either of the political 
parties, recently organized upon the basis of these ques- 
tions. It is deeply to be regretted, indeed, that these 
questions have been made the toundation of a political 
organization of the great political parties contending for 
the presidency, though I admit that this result could 
scarcely be avoided. Such an organization is exceed- 
ingly unpropitious to the cause: of truth, and almost en- 
tirely precludes the possibility of a discriminating judg- 
ment. - You must take the whole, or reject the Whole! by 
the practical canons of party discipline. A most unfor- 
tunate change has been the consequence on the whole 
subject of banking, and of the connection of the govern- 
ment with the banks. You no doubt are aware that dur- 
ing all the struggles of the late Bank of the U, States, 
against the warfare urged against it by the federal 
executive, I steadily sustained that institution on the 
grounds both of its extensive usefulness and its consti- 
tutionality, and I will. add that there is no part of my 
public life to which I look back with more satisfaction 
than to this. 1 still believe a Bank of the United States 
to be cons‘itutional, and am as confident as reason and 
experience can make me on any similar question that 
it is the best practicable means of maintaining a uni- 
form currency, and a low and uniform rate of exchan- 
ges over the whole United States, so long as paper mo- 
nep coneainies the larger portion of our actual currency. 

ut I am constrained to say that in the extraordinar 

disjunction and conjunction of political parties whic 
ave recently taken place, I am left almost as “solitary 
and alone,” on the subject of a bank of the United 
States, as Mr. Benton was when he put his celebrated 
ball in motion. I always supported such an institution 
as an antagonist power to the state banks, and a means 
of restraining their extravagant issues. Its utility con- 
gists almost entirely, in my opinion, in the exercise of 
this salutary control over such state banks as were in- 
clined to run into excesses. Such were then the opin- 
ions of those with whom I acted. But now the state of 
opinions is entirely changed, as well as the relations of 
the banks. The present advocates of a Bank of the 
United States maintain practically if not in terms that 
as bank credit is the most potent of all the agents for 
producing wealth, the more we have of it the better, 
and they seem to regard him as an old fashioned politi- 
cal economist who should doubt that the issue of every 
additional hundred millions of bank paper, added just 
that much wealth to the country. e fact the party 
now urging the establishment of a bank of the United 
States, are the open apologists and advocates of the pet 
bank system, which they concurred with me in de- 
nouncing, as a most fearful and stupendous system of 
corruption and of despotic power in the hands of the 
federal executive. I was perfectly sincere when I said 
that it would be easier to resist a president at the head 
of 50,000 regular troops, than one who wielded such a 
confederacy of banks. Yet after this system is utterly 
failed, those who denounced it when it was a mere ex- 
eriment, have now adopted it as a stepping stone to a 
ank of the United States, with a capital of 50,000,000, 
to be located in the city of New York! I confess that 
with my opinions wholly unchanged on the general 
subject, I should regard a bank established under such 
auspices thus located and with such a capital, as an 
institution eminently dangerous to the liberties of the 
country. 1 will not disguise my opinion, that a bank 
of the United States established under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. however perfect as a regulator of 
the currency, is liable to become a very dangerous in- 
stitution in the hands of the federal executive. ‘lhe 
old Bank of the United States scrupulously abstained 
from politics until forced in self-defence to abandon, in 
some degree, its neutral position. I regarded this as 
one of its great merits. But what would necessarily 
be the character of a bank of 50 millions established in 
New York, under the present circumstances of the 
country? Bank or no bank is clearly and distinctly the 
issue which is to decide the next presidential election, 
and to be decided by it. Such a bank would be un- 
avoidably a mere engine in the hands of the ascendant 








party, a tremendous instrument of power and mischief, 
thus created and thus wielded. You may recollect, 


that in my last speech on the deposite question, I stated 
as a reason for supporting the existing bank that its 
overthrow would produce precisely such.a state of 
anarchy as we now have in the currency and exchanges, 
that to extricate themselves from such a condition, the 

eople would fly into the arms even of a government 
bank, upon the principle that men will seek refuge from 
anarchy even in the worst form of despotism. I fear 
my predictions haye been very nearly fulfilled. For the 
chances are that any bank established under the pre- 
vailing auspices, would be in fact a government bank, 
whatever it might bein form. And here lam remind- 
ed of the extraordinary spcech of Mr. Clay, in which 
he maintains that the proposed organization of the trea- 
sury, making it independent of. banks, is in fact a go- 
vernment bank. Whatever other objections may be 
urged against this treasury scheme, it is certainly free 
from this. It has not oné of the attributes of a bank 
It would neither discount notes nor issue bills. It 
would have-no favors to confer upon any body, unless 
the payment of a just debt may be so neo If the 
fact of drawing upon its own funds, to pay its debts 
will make the treasury a bank, every man is a banker. 

But to return to the subject of a bank of the United 
States. When I found the late Bank of the United 
States abandoned to its fate by all parties, I came to 
the conclusion that the wisest course that could be pur- 
sued on the subject would be to let every other expe- 
dient. be fully and fairiy tried before any attemtpt 
should be made to incorporate another. Unless the 
public mind can be brought, as in England, to regard 
such a bank as a national institution, supported by ali 
parties alike, it will always be a party engine. A party 
contest for the renewal of the charter at the-end of 
every 10 or 20 years, would ‘be almost equal to a dis- 
puted succession in a monarchy. ‘The most painful of 
all process is the reform of the currency, by the agency 
of a national bank, after seyeral years of unrestained 
and excessive bank issues. Such was the case in 
1819 °20 and such would be more decidedly the case 
now. Such dreadful remedies are not to be used every 
day. And I can scarcely see with patience many of 
those who co-operated with gen. Jackson, in destroying 
the late bank when it was unpopular, now contending 
for the establishment of another, when distress has 
turned the public opinion in favor of a national bank, 
under the vain and delusive expectation that it will re- 
lieve them from their pecuniary embarrassments. Noth- 
ing could prove more conclusively that distress is a bad 
reasoner, than that people who are involved in debt 
should expeet to be relieved by such an institution. 
Its very first office would be to correct a redundant 
currency. Let us see how this would be performed. 
A bank of fifty millions would probably issue at least 
thirty millions of its own bills. This would increase 
the existing redundancy, and of course render it neces- 
sary for the state banks to curtail their issues so much 
the more. In fact, ifa national bank performed its duty, 
its entire operation at first, would be to increase the 
pressure upon the state banks, and through these the 
distresses of the people. 

Nothing has surprised me more than that the state 
banks should in some quarters of the union look to a 
national bank asa means of relieving them. On the 
contrary so far as they are concerned, the national bank 
would be worse than an independent treasury, with 
the specie feature as it is called. The public moneys 
would be of course deposited in the national bank. Now 
we know that although the late Bank of the U. States 
was very liberal in its dealings with the state banks, 
they were constantly complaining that when their bills 
were deposited by the treasurer in that bank, it habi- 
tually demanded the specie for them or drafts upon dis- 
tant points that were equivalent to specie. This grew 
out of the common usages or banks, and the obligation 
of the bank to place the funds of the government where 
ey might be wanted. For example, the government 
collects half a million of revenue in Charleston, in 
the local bills, and deposites them in the branch of the 
U.S. Bank. These funds are wanted at Norfolk, and 
as 8. Carolina bills will not answer there, the branch 
demands specie or a draft on Norfolk which is perhaps 
as costly to the local banks. 

Upon the whole, then, though I believe a well regu- 
lated and well conducted bank of the United States the 
best means of securing a sound and unitorm bank pa- 
per currency, I should regard the establishment of a na- 
tional bank under the existing auspices, as highly dan- 
gerous, and calculated to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing the pecuniary embarrassments of the country. 

As to the independent treasury system, so far as it 
proposes to withhold the public deposites from the 
banks, [ entirely approve of it. Thus far it is simply 
an abandonment of the pet bank system which all par- 
ties have condemned, and our fatal experience has eon- 
firmed the sentence. ‘The objection. that it increases 
the patronage and influence of the government, is whol- 
ly vithout foundation. I believe on the contrary, that 
the power of the executive to select favored banks at 
discretion, to receive the government funds on general 
deposite, would give it, speaking within bounds, one 
hundred times as much patronage and influence as the 
appointment of any probable number of official deposi- 
tories would confer. 

As to the requirement that all dues to the govern- 
ment shall be paid in specie exclusively, I have been 
opposed to it from the beginning, believing that it would 
increase the pressure of the times, and render it more 
difficult for the banks to resume specie payments. As 





a 
far as it goes, it would tendto diminish both their mea n 
apr. yareg ans 
and their motives to resume, though I believe its effect 
both for good and for evil, have been excessively “ne 
patisiiatent Mr. Calhoun contends that the bills of ihe 
banks derive their principal credit from their being a 
ceived by the government, which he regards as an ey. 
dorsement by the government, and Mr. Webster and 
others, seizing upon this idea, drew the inference that if 
the government withdraws this endorsement, bank 
credit will be entirely annihilated! Now I think both 
the premises of Mr. Calhoun, and the conclusion of 
his opponents, extravagant..A practical view of the 
operations of the treasury will make this plain. Though 
the annual revenue should be thirty millions, (and j: 
ought not to be more than half that sum,) there would 
not. be at any one time in the treasury, or in the hands 
of collecting and disbursing officers, more than five o; 
six millions of dollars. Of course five or six millions 
of money, whether of metal or paper would perform 
the fisca] operations of the treasury.. Suppose first 
that the government receive this sum in bank notes— 
can it be conceived that the government, by receiving 
six millions of the paper of the banks, located where 
the government revenue is collected, can operate as an 
endorsement giving credit to the one hundred and fifty 
millions.of bank paper to the various banks through. 
out the United States—or on the other hand, that the 
withdrawal of this endorsement, by refusing to receive 
the six millions of bank paper, will destroy the credit of 
one hundred and fifty millions of that paper which wn- 
der no circumstances, would ever reach the treasury? 
Undoubtedly the banks located where the revenue jg 
collected, are greatly benefitted by the receipt of their 
bills by the government. ‘The exaction ot specie jn 
payment of this revenue, would withdraw this benef 
—but I cannot perceive that a corresponding benefit 
would accrue to any body else. To the objection that 
the receipt of banks bills violates that clause of the con. 
stitution which implies that the revenues shall be col. 
lected in a uniform currency, I will only say that ifspecie 
is a uniform currency so are bills that can be at any 
moment converted into specie. ‘To be sure it is not ag 
safe, but government may demand specie at any mo- 
ment when it has cause to apprehend danger. But 
though I am epposed to exacting specie exclusively, | 
have been very anxious to see treasury bills or certifi- 
cates beari no interest, substituted entirely in the 
place of both specie and bank bills. To accomplish 
this result, it would be necessary to provide that nothing 
shall be received ,in payment of dues to the govern- 
ment but this treasury paper or specie. ‘The result 
would evidently be that very little would in fact be paid 
but treasury oe This would be a very great im- 
‘provement in the first operations of the government, 
and I regret that Mr. Calhoun did not make it a part of 
his plan, instead of merely suggesting it. It would have 
entirely removed every rational objection to. the specie 
teature of his scheme. It has been wholly misappre- 
hended by Mr. Webster and his associates. As I be- 
| lieve I was the first person in the United States to sug- 
| gest it, I will now briefly explain my view of it. It 1s 
not designed to furnish a general currency, but merely 
the currency for the fiscal operations of the govern- 





iment. This is its essential character, and it results 
| from it that no more of this paper ought ever to be 1s- 
sued that will perform this function. As I have here- 
| tofore said, the present revenue of the United Siates 
would not probably require more than six millions of 
currency to perform af the offices connected with it, 
from the moment of its collection to that ofits disburse- 
ment. Congress should, therefore, authorize the issue 
of thissum, and no more, and it should be made re-is- 
suable indefinitely. The value of this paper would 
be derived not from its irredeemability, as bank paper 
notes, but from its receivability by the treasury, and 
from the amount being limited to what will be actually 
absorbed in receipts and payments of the government. 
Nothing can be more simple and safe and economical. 
In the first place, it would be equivalent to the creation 
of six millions of specie, which would cost the couniry 
nothing, and yet answer the purposes of its treasury, 
I think better than specie, and much better than bank 
paper. If the government were to use specie, besices 
costing the country just six millions instead of nothing; 
it would create a pressure on the banks and would be 
a medium much more affected in the uniformity ot 1's 
value by the state of the foreign exchanges than ‘his 
treasury paper. ‘The rise and fall of foreign exchanges 
would not affect this paper at all,as it can eircu:ate 10 
this country only, This would be a great merit, givi0s 
it in this respect a decided preference over specie OF 
bank bills. If the government were to use bank bills, 
besides being precisely as costly a medium as specie, !t 
would expose the government and people to the hazares 
of bank insolvency or bank suspension. Moreover, the 
transmission of funds from one point to another, which 
is very embarrassing tothe banks and disturbing te the 
exchanges, where the government uses banks bills, 
would produce no such effects, where treasury pape! © 
used. The truth is, then, that the question comes ‘0 
this, shall the people of the United States use their ow 
credit, which costs as much as specie as the medium ° 

the fiscal operations of the common treasury? If this 
be the question as I think it is, no patriot can hesitate 1 
deciding it. To call this treasur ye continenta 
money or French assignants, would be justly regarde 

as an absurdity,if it had not been done by a man° 
Mr. Webster's character. Ifthe government were ‘ 
attempt to make this paper a substitute for revenue, y:, 
stead of the mere medium of collecting, by making} 
the means of effecting a permanent loan of 20 or 
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millions, it would necessarily depreciate, as it will carry 

9 interest, and would be justly liable to the above 
, jious comparisons in a degree proportioned to its ex- 
38 The treasury bills issued at the extra session, 
notwithstanding all the unpatriotic efforts of the banks 
andof mere party politicians to depreciate them, per- 
formed_the functions of a treasury currency perfectly 
well. ‘These notes were paid out, in the first instance, 
to the public officers and public creditors, passed into 
the hands of those who had to pay money to the go- 
yernment, and thence back into the treasury. About 
x millions of them, I think, performed the whole 5 lel 
‘jon of collecting and disbursing the revenue. Since 
the attempt of the New England federalists to destroy 
the credit of the country by denouncing as immoral 
and irreligious those who would lend money to the go- 
yernment, I have never witnessed any thing in the con- 
duct of any party more revolting to my sense of pa- 
iotism, than the efforts systematically made to depre- 
ciate the credit of the treasury notes issued at the extra 
gssion. What shall we think of the patriotism of men, 
who could publicly express their exultation that the ir- 
redeemable paper of banks was above the par of go- 
yernment paper? Politicians who have placed their 
hope of advancement upon the combined influence of 
the banks, or have iavested heir private funds in them, 
seem to regard the interest of the people at large as of 
small consequence when it comes in conflict with that 
of the banks; and the real ground of the opposition to 
treasury paper is, that it supersedes as pro tanto the 
use of bank paper, and thus limits the field for bank 
circulation. 


I consider the constitutional objection to this treasury 
paper as unfounded. Surely the government can re- 
celve any thing it chooses in payment of its debts even 
if it were brick bats, provided they are of uniform va- 
lue, and this paper will be much more uniform than 
bank paper, and I think, than specie itself. It certainly 
does not become those who maintain that the govern- 
ment should receive bank paper in discharge of its 
dues, to deny its right to receive its own paper. The 
only power exercised by the government would be the 
agreement to receive the paper. Its whole value would 
be derived from this. Its receipt by the public officers 
and creditors will be voluntary, and of course no ob- 
jection can be made to it, by those who have clamored 
s0 much against paying these governn.ent favorites in 
specie. They should rather say to be consistent, “let 
them take those treasury rags, if they choose; bank pa- 

eris too good for them.” "Phe objection that these are 

ills of credit, and, therefore, unconstitutional, is with- 
out even plausibility. ‘The states only are prohibited 
from issuing bills of credit, obviously because it would 
interfere with the power of congress to regulate the 
currency. ‘The phrase “bills of credit,” too, conveys a 
technical idea which can only be understood by refer- 
ring toour revolutionary history. It meant precise'y 
the bills of credit of that day and nothing else. Our 
supreme courtin this state have accordingly decided 
that the bills of our state bank are not bills of credit, 
though they are based entirely on the credit of the state, 
and constitute a large portion of its currency. But the 
government of the United States does not propose to 
make these treasury notes a generalcurrency. It only 
ele to receive them in discharge of its own dues 
and to pay them to itsown customers with their con- 
sent. If they go out of this narrow circle, it will be by 
the agency of the parties concerned, and because they 
may happen to answer better than any thing else to 
transmit funds toa distance. Butif the amount issued 
is limited judiciously, they will soon return to their ap- 
propriate sphere of circulation. In a single word, the 
power to borrow money either upon stock certificates 
or treasury notes, or in any other imaginable mode is 
expressly granted to congress, and though treasury 
notes were largely issued during our last war with Eng- 
land, even the. New England federalists, who denied 
the power of congress to call the militia into the armies 
of the country, never questioned its power to issue these 
notes, 

The notion that the issue of these treasury notes 
would convert the treasury into a bank, is purely chi- 
merical, There is not the semblance of reality in it. 
It would neitlier receive deposites nor grant loans on 
discounted notes, ‘To the limited extent of its issues, it 
would be more appropriate to call it a mint, as it 
would create, to thatextent, what would answer the 
purposes of the public treasury, better than coin, with- 
out any cost to the people. Now, why such vehement 
Opposition to this treasury paper on the part of those 
who are so much opposed to the exaction of specie in 
payment of dues to the government, when itis obvious 
that it would supercede the use of specie at the treasu- 
ry almost entirely? Is it because it would also super- 
Sede the use of bank bills in the operations of the 
treasury? Can it be possible that any patriotic citizen 
would prefer the interest of a few favored banks to that 
of the United States, and therefore compel the govern- 
ment to use the credit of the banks instead of its own 
in collecting and disbursing its own revenues? Iam 
aware that many members of ccngress at the north 
have their private interests so deeply involved in the 
banks, thatit is with them a question between self-in- 
terest and patriotism. Indeed the great controlli 
monied interest of the north, exists in the shape of hee 
Stocks, which sufficiently accounts for the vehemence 
with which Mr. Webster denounces the proposed 
treasury paper as continental money, when plain com- 
mon sense dictates that if the government were bank- 
rupt to the amount of a thousand millions, these treasu- 
ry certificates would forever remain at par, as lung as 





‘sole foundation. of their credit is that the government 


the government should continue to collect annually an 
amount of revenue sufficient to absorb them. The 


will receive them and that their amount does not ex- 
ceed the sum annually required to collect and disburse 
the public revenue. Now when it is known that the 
continental money exceeded this proportion some hun- 
dred fold, the absurdity of the suggested analogy must 
be apparent to those who have not a very strong inter- 
est in not perceiving it. But I must close abruptly. 
amon the eve of setting out for Europe, and regret that 
I have only had time to write this hasty scrawl on so 
important a subject. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

; GEORGE McDUFFIE 
Samuel A. Townes, Esq. 


LETTER FROM MR. DICKERSON. 
Newark, August 2d, 1838. 





Hon. Mahlon Dickerson: 

Sir: As a committee acting in behalf of the demo- 
cratic citizens of Newark, we would cordially welcome 
you on your return to your native state. 

It gives us pleasure to regard you as one who, during 
a long life spent in different spheres of public duty, has 
continued firm and undeviating in the democratic faith: 
and especially from your having been a member of the 
late and present administration of the general govern- 
ment, that you are identified with the cause which you 
have supported from your early youth. 

We are instructed, sir, to invite you to partake of a 
public dinner, to be given at such time as you may ap- 
point, that an opportunity may thus be afforded of meet- 
ing one for whom we feel the highest respect and es- 
teem. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 
Your most obedient servants. 
[Signed by the committee.} 


Suckasunny, 18th August, 1838. 

Aaron JOHNSON, ’ 

Avex. B. ‘THomprson, 

Joun C. Tompkins, 

Moses BicEtLow, 

Atvan HeEpDDEN, 

Jacop O. Drake, 

James Hewson, 

E. M. Leonarp, and 

James H. Ticunor. | 
GENTLEMEN: ; 

I have received your very kind invitation, as a com: 
mittee on the part of the democratic citizens of New- 
ark, to partake of a public dinner at that place, at such 
time as [ may think proper to appoint. 

In consequence of arrangements which I had made 
as to my private business, 1 do not find it convenient to 
accept this invitation of my democratic friends: and | 
feel the less regret at omitting this opportunity of meet- 
ing them, as I am not in favor of complimenting indi- 
viduals with public dinners, unless upon occasion of 
some important success connected with the public in- 
terest; such as I hope the approaching elections will 
afford. 

Iamextremely gratified, however, that the democratic 
citizens of Newark have thought me worthy of this 
mark of distinction for my long services in different 
spheres of public duty; and I shall evince my gratitude 
by endeavoring stil to merit their approbation. 

Having performed for four years the most arduous 
duties of the head of the navy department, I have re- 
tired from office, because that within the two last years, 
in consequence of the difficulties and perplexities aris- 
ing from the exploring expedition, and the law for the 
more equitable administration of the navy pension fund, 
the labors of my station had become intolerable—and 
because four years exceeded the period I meant to re- 
main in this office, when I reluctantly accepted it. 

I have, however, the satisfaction to state that I did 
not retire from office until these extraordinary difficul- 
ties were nearly obviated. The exploring expedition is 
nearly ready for sea—and the navy pension fund is 
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Active, purchased and fitted out at a great expense, as 
a substitute for the Pilot, have all been abandoned as 
unfit for this particular service. ‘The store ship Relief 
only, which was built for a different purpose has been 
retained. The squadron now consists of the sloops 
Peacock and Vincennes, the store ship Relief, and the 
schr. Porpoise—and will soon sail with a fair prospect 
of success, but not such as will be an adequate return 
for the enormous expense which it has cost, and will 
cost the country. It will be perceived that our force 
has been increased on the Pacific, but more especially 
on the West Iudia station.. It was considered three 
years ago, that coming events would require this mea- 
sure, and fact’ have fully justified that conclusion. 

Any one who will read the reports laid before con- 

ress, will find that our commerce for the last four years 
i been successfully protected; that in that time much 
has been done in building, launching and completing 
our vessels of war, and that to meet the exigencies of 
our growing commerce, there has been a considerable 
addition to our force afloat, and a corresponding in- 
crease of captains, commanders, lieutenants, surgeons, 
assistant surgeons, and pursers appointed with the ap- 
probation of the senate. 

I satisfy myself with this brief statement, as it is not 
my purpose, at this time, to give an account of my ad- 
ministration of the navy department. 

I am induced, by the confidence you have placed in 
me, to offer some opinions upon the unparralleled con- 
dition of our country. 

We find ourselves in time of profound peace, when 
neither pestilence nor famine has invaded the land, 
overwhelmed with a calamity, greatly exceeding what 
we suffered in the late war with Great Britain, with the 
exception of the waste of human life. An awful re- 
sponsibility rests upon those who have brought this dis- 
tress upon the country. 

The enemies of the administration say that the re- 
moval of the deposites, and the specie circular have de- 
ranged the currency, which has produced the mischief, 
and deny that there has been overtrading or overbank- 
ng. 

{he friends of the administration affirm that the em- 
barrassments of the country may be attributed to the 
excessive importation of goods, in consequence of facili- 
ties furnished by the banks, especially that of the Unit- 
ed States; to the immense speculations in lands, lots 
and stocks of all kinds, promoted by like facilities, and 
the consequent prostration of the industry of the coun- 
try. 

. of stands the fact?— 

In the year 1832, immediately preceding the famous 
compromise act, by which in the year 1842 or sooner, 
our national industry is again to be prostrated, our im- 

orts amounted to one hundred and one millions of dol- 
ars; our exports to eighty-seven millions, leaving a ba- 
lance against us of fourteen millions of dollars. that 
year we imported from England to the amount of thirty- 
four and a half millions, including eight millions for 
woollens, and seven and a half millions for cottons; our 
expurts to her amounted to twenty-seven and a half 
millions, leaving a balance against us of eight millions 
and a half of dollars. In the year ending the 30th of 
September, 1836, our imports amounted to nearly one 
hundred and ninety millions of dollars, our exports to 
one hundred and twenty-eight millions and a half of 
dollars, leaving a balance against us of sixty one mil- 
lions; more than one half of the amount of the total 
importation of 1832—a balance against us, more than 
seven times as great as of that year. In 1832, the ba- 
lance against us in our trade with England was eight 
millions and a half of dollars—in 1836, twenty-one mil- 
lions of dollars. 


In this latter year we imported from England of wool- 
‘lens to the amount of twelve millions and a half, ex- 
ceeding those _of 1832 by more than four and a half 
millions of dollars; and of cottons more than seventeen 
and a half millions, exceeding those of 1832 by more 
than ten millions of dollars. 


These excessive importations could not fail to inv: Iva 
our manufactures in ruin, and to bring universal di;- 





nearly exhausted, that is, reduced from a miilion anda 
half to three hundred thousand dollars. 

And I had the satisfaction to leave to my successor 
on the first of last month, a highly respectable force on 
foreign service. 

For the Mediterranean station— 

The frigate Constitution, about returning to the Unit- 
ed States. 

The frigate United States, and the sloop of war Cy- 
ane on her way to that station. 

For the West India station— 

The frigate Constellation, the sloops of war Vanda- 
tia, Natchez, Concord, Boston, Ontario, Levant, Erie, 
(on her way to the station) and the schooner Grampus. 

On the Brazil station— 

The razee Independence, the sloop Fairfield, and the 
brig Dolphin. 

On the Pacific station— 

The ship of the line North Carolina, the sloops of war 
Lexington and Falmouth, and the schvoners Enter- 
prize and Boxer. 

For the East Indies— 

The frigate Columbia, and sloop John Adams, and 
at the different recruiting stations there were seven hun- 
dred and twenty seamen, landsmen and boys recruited, 
and ready for immediate dut 


fifty per cent. in its extent, and. is still upon much too 
large ascale. The frigate Macedonian, the brigs Pio- 





neer and Consort, the schooner Pilot, and the schooner 


The exploring expedition i been reduced nearly | 


, tress On the country—such as we shall see again when 
| our discriminating duties shall be abandoned in 1842. 

This with the universal rage for speculation in conse- 
quence of the facility of obtaining paper money at the 
banks, will sufficiently account for the distress of the 
country. All this extravagance the late and present ad- 
ministrations have endeavored to repress,and the re- 
moval of the deposites, as well as issuing the specie 
circular, were intended as checks to overtrading and 
overbanking. The administration are held responsi- 
ble by their enemies for what they had no hand in pro- 
ducing, but which they used their utmost efforts to pre- 
vent. 

In 1837, the merchants were not able to make the ex- 
travagant importations of the preceeding year; the ba- 
lance of trade against us was reduced from sixty-one 
millions to twenty-three and a half milions of dollars. 
But this balance was the more severely felt, as in con- 
sequence of the failure of our crops of grain, we were 
under the necessity of importing wheat to the amount 
of four millions of dollars, when we had calculated to 
export that article to the amount of five millions of dol- 


When in May of last year, the banks suspended spe- 
cie payment, and the administration was in danger of 
being left without the means of conducting the affairs 
of the government, the president thought it his duty to 
| call a special meeting of congress. Before that body 
on the 4th of September last, he laid a full exposition of 
‘the distressed situation of our country, suggesting vari- 
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ous remedies to the present evils, and means of pre- 


venting them in future. Amon 


to them, what has been called the sub-treasury, or in- 
dependent treasury system, which has met with the 


most violent opposition from the enemies of the admin- 

however, do not offer any substitute, un- 
less that of a national bank, against which the country 
has repeatedly decided, and to which a large majority 


istration, who, 


of the people are irreconcileably opposed. 


An unfortunate circumstance has attended the intro- | money?” 
duction of this plan, a division of sentiment among the 


If to require that the duties to 


friends of the administration, both in and out of con-| and a different one for the people? 


gress, as to the expediency of the measure. 


The intolerance and proscription exercised against | tion in the management of the independent treasu 


those who have not been willing at once to abandon 


the deposite system, and adopt that of the sub-treasury, 
has done much to estrange from the democratic ranks 


many who had been the most sincere friends of the ad- 
ministration, who, by absenting themselves from the 
polls at the late elections, have insured a temporary suc- 
cess to our opponents. 

Upon this important question, as upon all. others, 
every one should be permitted to act agreeably to his 
honest convictions. Party discipline should never be 
applied to measures of legislation. No peo of de- 
mocracy is involved in the question. V 
Jackson adopted the deposite system, a measure which 
the legislature of New Jersey was the first to approve, 
the democracy of the country was as sound as it is 
now. I was then, with the whule republican party, in 
fuvor of the deposite system, and much opposed tu the 
plan of a sub-treasury, which, it will be remembered, 
was advocated by the enemies of the administration.— 

y opinion upon this subject underwent no alteration 
until the deposite banks, as well as others, suspended 
specie payments. By this suspension, the government 
was deprived of the use of its collec’ed revenue, and 
was compelled to dissolve all further connection with 
these banks; since. which time, my mind has com- 
pletely changed, and I am of opinion that the revenues 
of the country should forever hereafter be free from all 

ancy: interference, or safe keeping of the banks.— 
But I have many friends who have not yet come to the 
same conclusion, for whose opinions and for whose 
characters I entertain the highest respect. In fact, the 
event shows, what I much feared in September last, 
that the country was not prepared for this important 
measure. The bill has been defeated, and will remain 
at rest until further experience, snd time for reflection, 
shall lead toa more just understanding of its merits, 
when I have no doubt that, with certain modifications, 
it will be carried; but never by denouncing the repub- 
licans opposed to it as conservatives, whigs, or federal- 
ists. The measure itself is founded in wisdom, but 
there has been a great want of discretiun in carrying 
it into effect. ; 

The most successful clamor against the independent 
treasury bill, which has created something like a panic 

‘through the country, is, that the money would be un- 


safe under the locks, bolts and bars of the officers of 


government; and that the revenues would be under the 
immediate control of the president, thereby making 
him the master of the purse as well as the sword. 


In the first place, the banks have to trust to locks, 
bars and bolts for the safe 0 ty of their money, pre- 
cisely such as would be used by the officers of the go- 
vernment; and surely we may as safely trust officers 
appointed by the president and senate, acting under 
sufficient bonds for the faithful performance of duty, 
and under a solemn oath of office, as officers of the 
banks, for whose faithful performance of duty we could 
not have a like security. As the sword is not in the 
hands of the president while the war-making power is 
vested in congress, so the purse cannot be said to be 
in his hands, while he cannot draw a dollar from it, 
even for the payment of his own salary, without an ap- 
propriation by congress. The fears excited upon 
this subject are idle, and unworthy of consideration. 

A valuable part of the bill is that which provides 
that duties on imports shall be paid in ready money.— 
Nothing can be more just, than that if merchants will 
import goods in excess, they should import, or other- 
wise procure, specie to pay the duties on them. The 
specie payment of duties will have a salutary effect in 
preventing our overtrading and overbanking, and he!p 
to secure the country against excessive drains of 
specie. 
~The merchants inform us that there can be no such 
déains; that money flows into the country as fast as it 
flows out; that if left to itself, the proper balance will be 
preserved, and that no legislative provision upon the 
subject is necessary. 

Phis would be nearly true, if all our currency was 
specie, and bank notes could not be substitutes for 
money, or if bank notes could be exported with the 
same advantage to the exporters as specie; but we 
know, by sad experience, that the banks afford the 
means of drawing from the country so large a portion 
of its metallic currency, as to be attended with the 
most disastrous consequences, before a proper equili- 
brium can be restored. 

It has been urged in congress that the collecting the 
duties in specie was to make one currency for the of- 
ficers of the government, and‘a different one for the 
people. A very small part of the revenues arising from 
commerce goes to the payment of the officers of the 

vernment; the great mass of these revenues are dis- 

ursed among the people, who will receive precisely 
the currency received by the government, unless, in- 
deed, the same shall be put into the hands of the banks, 


4th of September and 8 h of Deceniber last. 


the advice and consent of the senate. 
neys, in the first instance, must, therefore, in all cases, 
pass through hands selected by the executive. Other 
officers appointed in the same way, or, as in some 


hen president | cases, by the president alone, must also be entrusted 
with them when drawn for the purpose of disburse- 


ment. It is thus seen that, even when banks are em- 


ands of execut.ve officers. 


more or less power in the selection, continuance and 
supervision, of the banks that may be employed. 

he question is then narrowed to the single puint, 
\;hether, in the intermediate stage between the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the public money, the agency 
of banks is necessary to avoid a dangerous extension 
of patronage and influence of the executive. 


ful monied institutions, capable of ministering to the 
interests of men in points where they are the most ac- 


constitutional agency in the appointment and control 
Will the public money, when in their hands, be neces- 
of the executive? 


so peculiarly exposed to them, wil deter him from any 


operative? 
those officers, and subject it to such supervision and 


abuse on the part of the executive? and is there equal 
room for such supervision and publicity in a connection 
with the banks, acting under the shield of corporate 


government and the pevple? It is believed that a con- 


will result in the conviction that the propused plan is 
far less liable to objection. on the score of executive pa- 
tronage and control, than any bank agency that has 
been, or can be, devised. 


With these views, I lenve to congress the measures 
necessary to regulate, in the present emergency, the 
safe keeping and transfer of the public moneys. In 
the performance of constitutional duty, I have stated to 
them, without reserve, the result of my own reflections. 
The subject is of great importance, and one on which 
we can scarcely expect to be as united in sentiment as 
we are in interest. It deserves a full and free discus- 
sion, and cannot fail to be benefitted by a dispassionate 
compari-on of opinions. We'l aware myself of the 
duty of reciprocal concession among the co-ordinate 
branches of the government, I can promise a reasona- 
ble spirit of co-operation, so far as it can be indulged 
in, without the surrender of constitutional objections, 
which I believe to be well founded. Any sys‘em that 
may be adopted, should be subjected to the fullest legal 
provision, 80 as to leave nothing to the executive but 
what is necessary to the discharge of the duties im- 
posed on him; and whatever p'an may be ultimately 
established, my own part shall be so discharged as to 
give it a fair trial, and the best prospect of success.” 
In his message of December, he says: “I have found 
no reason to change my own opinion as to the expedi- 
ency of adopting the — proposed, being perfectly 
satisfied that there will be neither stability nor safety, 
either in the fiscal affairs of the government, or in the 
pecuniary transactions of individuals and corporations, 
so long as a cc nnection exists between them, which, 
like the past, offers such strong inducements to make 
them the subjects of political azitation. Indeed I am 
more than ever convinced of the dangers to which the 
free and unbiassed exercise of political opinion, the 
only sure foundation and safeguard of republican go- 
vernment, would be exposed by any further increase of 
the already overgrown influence of corporate authori- 
ties. I cunnot, therefore, consistently with my views 
of duty, advise a renewal of a connection which cir- 
cumstances have dissolved. 

The discontinuance of the use of state banks for 
fiscal purposes ought not to be regarded as a measure 
of hostility towards those institutions. Banks properly 
established and conducted are highly useful to the bu- 
siness of the country, and will doubtless continue to 
exist in the states, so lon s as they conform to their laws, 





to be kept for exportation, while the people will receive 


and are found to be safe and beneficial. How they 


bank notes, with which they must be contented until; should be created, what privileges they should ¢ 
others, he submitted | the next suspension of specie payments. : 
collecied shall be in 
specie, is to subject the friends of the bill to the odious 
charge of providing one currency for the government 
and an inferior one for the people, what is. to become 
of the authors of the famous compromise bill, by the 
3d sectiun of which, after the 30th day of June, 1842, 
“All duties upon imports shall be collected in ready 
Why have we heard no clamor against this 
section, as providing one currency for the government, 


However great may have been the want of discre- 
bill, no censure on that account can fall on the presi- 
dent or administration. To do full justice to the presi- 
dent on that subject, it is only necessary to quote three 
or four sentences from his message to congress of the 

In that of September he says, “the revenue can only 


be cullected by officers appointed by the president, with 
he public mo-. 


mart the public funds must twice pass through the 
1 Besides this, the head of 
the treasury department, who also holds his office at 
the pleasure of the president, and some other officers of 
the same department, must necessarily be invested with 


utive. But is it 
clear that the connexion of the executive with power- 
cessible to corruption, is less liable to abuse than his 
of the few public officers required by the proposed plan? 
sarily exposed to any improper interference on the part 
itiv ay it not be hoped that a pradent 
fear of — jealousy and disapprobation, in a matter 
i 
such interference, even if higher motives be found in- 


May not congress so regulate, by law, the duty of 


publicity, as to prevent the possibility of any serious 


immunities, and conducted by persons irresponsible to 


siderate and candid investigation of these questions 


————— 


under what responsibilities they should act, and to we 
restrictions they should be subject, are questions wh; h 
as I observed on a previous occasion, belong to th? 
states to decide. Upon their rights, on the eXErcise y 
them, the general government can have no motive . 
encroach. Its duty towards them is well performed. 
when it refrains from legislating for their specia] benefit 
because such legislation would violate the spirit of the 
constitution, and be unjust to other interesis; when ° 
takes no steps to impair their usefulness, but so man ‘ 
ges its own affairs as to make it the in‘crest of those in. 
stitutions to strengthen end impiove their condition for 
the security and welfare of the community at large 
They lave no right to insist upon 2 connection with 
the federal government, nor on the use ot the publi 

money for their own benefit . 

The iy aap of the neasure uncer consideration jg 
to avoid for the tuture, a ccmpulsory connection of thia 
kind. lt proposes to pace the gencral government, in 
regard to the essential points of the collection, safe 
keeping and transfer of the public money, in a situs. 
tion which shall relieve it from all dependence on the 
will -of irresponsible individuals or corporations; to 
withdraw those moneys from the use of private trade 
and confide them to agents constitutionally selected and 
controlled by law; to abstain from improper interfe. 
rence with the industry of the people, and withhold jp. 
ducements to improvident dealings on the part of jn. 
dividuals; to give stability to the concerns of the treasy- 
i preserve the measures of the government from 
the unavoidable reproaches that flow from sucha cop. 
nection, and the banks themselves from the injurious 
effects of a supposed participation in the political con. 
flicts of the day, from which they will otherwise find jt 
difficult to escape. 

These are my views upon this important subject; 
formed after careful reflection, and with no desire but 
to arrive at what is most likely to promote the public 
interest. They are now, as they were before, submit. 
ted with unfeigned deference for the opinions of others. 
It was hardly to be hoped that changes so important, on 
a subject so interesting, could be made without pro- 
ducing a serious diversity of opinion; but so long as 
those conflicting views are kept above the influence of 
individual or local interest; so long as they pursue only 
the general good, and are discussed with moderation 
and candor, such diversity is a benefit, not an injury. 
Ifa majority of congress see the public welfare in a dif- 
ferent light; and more especially if they should be satis- 
fied that the measure proposed would not be acceptable 
to the people; I shall look to their wisdom to substitute 
sucii as may be more conducive to the one, and more 
satisfactory to the other. In any event, they may con- 
fidently rely on my hearty co-operation to the fullest 
extent, which my views of the constitution and my 
sense of duty will permit.” 


Such is the mild and conciliating language of the 
president in submitting to congress the plan which has 
created so much excitement. He offers argument 
which have not been and could not be answered, with 
the utmost deference to the opinions of others. He 
anticipates upon this important subject a great diversity 
of sentiment, invites to a free and full discussion of 
other measures, and throws himself upon the wisdom 
of congress, should they not agree with him, to devise 
a substitute for the plan proposed, in which he assures 
them they shall have his co-operation to the full extent 
which his, views of the constitution and sense of duty 
will permit. 

Had a like forbearance and concession been obeerv- 
ed by others who have taken a part in this question, 
there would have been no line of separation upon this 
point, marked out between the members of the demo- 
cratic ony, 

In New Jersey no conservative party has been form- 
ed;—being in favor of the deposite syste.n, or opposed 
to that of an independent treasury, has not been deem- 
ed a ground for excluding any one from the democratic 
ranks; upon this point no political issue has been made 
or a | discipline applied, and it is hoped none will be 
applied. Many who a yearago were opposed to the 
independent treasury plan are nowin favor of it—and 
many more will be, upon further reflection. But the 

eat issue still to be tried is, are we, or are we ji0t to 

ave a national bank, to rule the country, embarrass the 
government and contro! all the state banks? 

In opposition to this, the democracy of New Jersey 
will rally toa man, whether in favor of an independent 
treasury or not. 

Although the country has over and again decided 
against such a bank, yetits advocates are not discour- 
aged, and another desperate effort is to be made to 
subject the people of the United States to this monied 
aristocracy. When the people shall be willing to sub- 
mitto this, after the experience we have had, the true 
principles of democracy must be nearly extinct. 

The embarrassed and distressed situation of the 
country has placed the present administration in a po- 
sition of extreme difficulty, aggravated by every obsta- 
cle which their opponents can throw in their way. 
Their unwearied efforts to sustain the government, an 
to correct the abuses of overtrading and overbanking, 
are worthy of all praise. The president with great 
ability and zeal, performs the arduous duties of his 
station. 

The duties of the secretary of state are ably and fear- 
lessly performed—he has however fewer difficulties 10 
encounter, than the other heads of departments. 

The secretary of the treasury, the special object of 





whig reprobation, does all that any man could do, to 
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jstain the government and perfurm the extremely com- 
iicated duties of his station. His labors are incessant, | 
Pidif not successful, he deserves to be so. 
The secretary of war manages the immense mass of 
ness of hisdepartment in a manner that commands 
approbation of the country, and even that of many 


ty tp opponents of the administration. 


The secretary of the navy has the knowledge and in- 
telligence that peculiarly fit him for his station, and itis 
‘eved he has the firmness and disposition to perform 
his duty, as far as the laws, which leave him but little 
power to correct the abuses of the service, will permit. 
No one has filled the office of postmaster genera! with 
more ability and zeal than Mr. Kendall—nor has any 
one exercised the duties of the station more faithfully or 
to the advantage of the United States; and no one 
has received a greater share of abuse fromthe enemies 
of the late and the present administrations. ‘The attempts 
torender him unpopular, have in some ‘de 
successful, even with the oy which he belongs. 
But the prejudice excited against him, particularly 
while performing the duties of 4th auditor, I had the 
ans of knowing, arose from the rigid and faithful 
performance of his duty. 

[ thought it necessary to say thus much of the ad- 
ministration, a8 upyn that subject I find I have been 

ly misrepresented. It has been stated, upon what 
authority I knovwy not, that I have denounced the presi- 
dent and his cabinet; and that I attended a public 
meeting at Madison where I made a speech against 
them, for a!l which there is not the slightest foundation. 
| have uttered no opinion respecting them, inconsistent 
with the sentiments above expressed. : 

! am sure you will give me credit for honest inten- 
tions in submitting there opinions to my democratic 
friends at Newark. : 

Before closing however, I have to notice a subject of 
deep mortification tome. The editor of the Globe, in 
announcing my retirement from office, very civilly dis- 
missed me the service, fur the residue of my natural life; 
asthis however was done with expressions of great 
kindness, I was disposed to consider it in the light of 
an honorable discharge, and hoped that as such it 
might remain at rest, without observation or comment 
by any one, by way of rendering me a favor. 

In the Jerseyman of the 15th instant, printed at Mor- 
ristown, this subject is noticed for the purpose of hold- 
ing the president responsible for language of the Globe, 
and represents him as treating me with a great want of 
personal respect and kindness, on my leaving Wash- 
ington, for which the sympathy of my native county of 
Morris is solicited in my behalf; all which is expressed 
in terms as ey offensive to my pride and feelings, as 
itis unjust to the president. I can assure you I have 
never received trom that gentleinan more proofs of 
kindness and respect, than during the last myunths of 
my official connection with him, and which he con- 
tinued to manifest to the last hour of my remaining at 
Washington. 

Iam gentlemen, 
With great respect and esteem, 
Your obedient and very humble serv’t. 
MAHLON DICKERSON. 


MR. BRIGGS’ ADDRESS. 
To the electors of the Berkshire congressional district. 

FeLiow citizens: By your paruality and kindness, I 
have been four times chosen to represent you in the 
congress of the United States. As the term for which 
I was last elected, will expire on the fourth of March 
next, and as the period of a new election is at hand, I 
take this occasion to announce to you the determina- 
tion, long since formed, of declining, again to be a can- 
didate for your suffrazes. 

For nearly one half of the time during the last seven 
years, my public duties have taken me from my family 
and my profession. No man can be insensible of the 
distinguished honor conferred, in being selected by 
his fellow citizens to sit in the councils of the republic. 

At the same time, no one can duly understand the 
sacrifices which a public man thus honored has to make, 
until he shall have learned it in the interruption of his 
domestic enjoyments, the derangement of his business, 
and in the laburious myn of his official obliga- 
tions. In the noon time of hie, I have, by your kind 
indulgence, enjoyed my share of the honors, and ex- 
perienced the inconveniences which belong to public 
station. Now the claims of a little family rising up 
around me who desire my presence and need my coun- 
cil, and the propriety of making preparations for the 
approach of “life’s evening” admonish me that it is 
time to retire from public, and devote myself to the more 
quiet and humble duties of domestic and_ professional 
hfe. I cannot, however, in justice to the — of my 
own heart, take leave of a constituency, who have on 
all occasions when I have been before them, supported 
me in the most zealous and generous manner, without 
expressing the deep and lasting sense of my obligations 
to, and my respect for them. 

Whilst I refiect with pleasure, that I have at every 
election received a majority of the votes of the freemen 
of my own native county of Berkshire, notwithstand- 
ing the fluctuation of parties in that county, I shall re- 
member with the profoundest gratitude, to the latest 
Period of my life, the uniform and friendly support 
which I have always received from that portion of my 
fellow citizens in the counties of Franklin, Hampshire 
and Hampden, who are attached to this congressional 
district. Of the conduct of my political opponents to- 
wards me, I have no complaii:is to make. Amongst 
ther are numbered multitudes of mnv personal and es- 
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n | cising the right in politics as in all other matters, to fol- 


teemed friends. Their votes for candidates of their 
own preference have never ruffled a feeling in my bo- 
sont. Sometimes they have judged of my public acts, 
zs | am confident they would not, if their position had 
enabled them to see the whole ground. ‘Though the | 
whole period of my political career has been one of un- 
common excitement and agitation, both in the country 
and in the national legislature, 1 am happy to declare 
that the political differences of opinion existing between 
me and my constituents at home, or between me and 
gentlemen of opposite politics in congress, have never 
caused one houw:’s interruption of friendly personal in- 
tercourse, and social goou feelings. I have entertained 
and combated opinions, supported and opposed meas- 
ures, according tomy own convictions of their merits 
or their demerits, without petro | the motives, or 
vestioning the right of those who differed from me, to 
think and to act for themselves. Claiming, and exer- 


low the dictates of my own understanding and judg- 
ment, I cheerfully accord it to others. This is an es- 
sential article in my republican creed. ‘The govern- 
ment which interferes with, or restrains it, is a despot- 
ism. The party which denies it toits members, violates 
the first principles of republican liberty. 

Since I have been your representative in congress, 
I have to the full extent of my ability, given my sup- 
port to those individual measures, and to that system of 
measures which in my opinion have largely contribu- 
ted to bring furward our common country in her ca- 
reer of prosperity, from the feebleness of infancy, to the 
vigor 0 manhood, and upon the firm and steady main- 
tainance of which in time to come, her future advance- 
mentand happiness depend. From the repeated ex- 
pression of your conficence, at the polls, [ have the 
satisfaction of believing that my course has met with 
your roy cores It is true, fellow citizens, my sup- 
port of, or opposition to measures has been rather in 
deed, than in word. I have generally been content to 
vote,and notto talk. The house of representatives, 
that, ‘great political babel’ has become a scene of legis- 
lative babbling, rather than of calm, dignified and use- 
ful discussion and deliberation, and I have chosen for 
the most part, not to add to the confusion of tongues by 
mingling my voice in the common medley. ‘The ge- 
neral course of our national administration for the last 
eight years, seems to have been to change and overturn 





try was for thirty years 
pronounced judgmeut in its favor 
sages and the patriots who formed this government, and 
who put an 
throughout their generation, could devise no substitute 
for such an insirument of finance and of currency. 
Shall the counsels of experience be lost upon us? Shall 
the past speak to us in vain? 
indifference and without profit alike upon the bright 
and gloomy pages of our own history? With their 
eyes wide open to the disorder, derangement and ruin 
which the country for some time past has been, and 
now is groaning under, the people will decide whether 
the experimentors of the present day, are, cr are not 
wiser ihan the statesmen who preceded 





the measures of preceding years. 
the selfish and exclusive legislation of other govern- 


dangerous condition of a dependence upon foreigners 
and strangers for indispensable articles of manufac- 


act passed by the first congress which assembled under 
thatinstrument. It has been recommended to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the legislature, by every presi- 
dent of the United States from Washington down to 
the last incumbent of the executive chair. 

The power to do it, was taken from the states and 
deposited in the congress of the United Siates. The 
exercise of that power hitherto, has greatly promoted 
the common weal, and a failure to continue to exert it 
in future, ina just and proper manner, would be to 
abandon one of the objects of the constitution, and 
bring ruin over the business of the country, without any 
countervailing advantages. 


Its constitutional existence and the propriety and 
utility of its exercise have received the sanction of the 
most sagacious and patriotic statesmen froin every sec- 
tion of the union, whatever may be the present position 
of some who at other times have been its champions. 


their character, have been declared by the practice of 
the government for the last thirty years, as belonging 
to the powers conferred by the federal constitution. 
The system received the approval of poner Jeffer- 
son in 1806, in his signature to the bill 


of Maryland across the Allegany mountains to the 
waters of the Mississippi river, traversing six states in 
its progress. 

It lies over those lofty mountains like a mighty belt, 
binding together the different and distant parts of the 
same common union. J hope those who now live will 
see it lap across the Rocky mountains. The inevita- 
ble effects of a judicious exercise of this power, are an 
increased value to the productions of labor of all kinds 
and classes, by opening new avenues of communica- 
tion between different portions of the country, and thus 
facilitating and cheapening their transportation. It is 
not contended that works, of this kind, purely local in 
their character, come within the scope of federal au- 
thority. Such works belong exclusively to the states; 
and even if the genera] government had power to make 
them, it would be wiser and better to leave them in the 
hands of the local governments. Butobjects which are 
to diffuse a common benefit, belong appropriately to a 
common government. The power itself claims the 
same constitutional origin, with that which is exercised 
for the benefit of foreign coinmerce, in the building and 
establishing harbors, docks, breakwaters, lighthouses, 
buoys, &c. on the seacoasts or along navigable rivers. 
Added to this are the post road and army powers. 

In 1316, a dimingtished and highly gifted southern 
statesman, then a leading and zealous advocate of a 
eg tariff, internal improvements, and a national! 

ank, but now endeavoring with equal zeal to over- 





The policy of pro- | 


ture, is coeval with our federal constitution. It was. 
recognized in the title and the provisions of the second | 


culation. 








rhich directed | 
the commencement of the Cumberland road. That | lawful entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
great thoroughfare now stretches itself from the state | 








throw them all, when speaking on the tariff in the; fer swearing false, 


house of representatives, said, it will greatly increase 
our mutual dependance, and intercourse, and will as a 
necessary consequence, excile an increased attention to 
internal improvements, a subject every way 80 inti- 
mately connected with the ultimate attainment of na- 
tional strength, and the perfection of our political insti- 
tutions.” 
bank as the fiscal agent of the government. and as an 
instrument to regulate and equalize the currency of the 
country, have been fully tested by the fortunate and 
oe erous operation Of two such institutions created 


he utility and importance of a national 


y the general government, during forty years of our 


constitutional history, and by the disastrous state of the 
public finances, the ruinous condition of the currency, 
and the disturbed and unnatural exchanges of the 
country, in every period of time, that we have been 
without such an institution. The constitutionality of a 
national bank has been settled and established, so far 
as in the nature of things, such a question can be set- 
tled, ty the repeated and successive acticn of every 
branch of the government, and under different admin- 
istrations. 


The two great political parties into which the coun- 
ivided, have each solemnly 
The wisdom of the 


continued it in successful operation 


Shall we look on with 


them. 
The public lands to which the government of the 


United States have a present title, or one in prospect, 
to to the public mind a subject of deep interest. 


nder the operation of a om and equal system, which 
would place them in the hands of industrious and en- 


terprising citizens, who should desire to enter them for 
the purpose of cultivation themselves or in small quan- 
tities for their families, at a reasonable price; and which 


would secure their settlement as rapidly, as the inter- 


ests of the old or the new states would require, they 
tecting the labor of our own citizens from the effects of ,can be made an inexhaustible resource of the richest 
| benefits to che people of all the states, for many genera- 
ments, and of saving ourselves from the awkward and | 


tions. Unfortunately for the country, the public do- 
main, hke many other great subjects of vital impor- 


tance, has been thrown into the arena of party politics. 


It is much to be feared that the best interesis of the 
present and coming generations will be overlooked, and 
this vast national treasure be made the stake of politi- 
cal gambling, or sacrificed to the spirit of greedy spe- 

Much the largest portion of the millions of 
acres which have been y met a ot during the last three 


years, has fallen into the hands of individual specula- 


tors, or of large and wealthy companies. Pre-emption 


laws were originally intended to provide for a few 
hardy adventurers and pioneers, who pushing into the 


wilderness in advance of civilization had accidentally 


taken possession of lands belonging to the government, 
which by law they were not entitled to enter. To have 
driven them from their homes thus acquired in the 
midst of hardships and dangers, would not have been 
consistent with the generosity of a paternal govern- 


ment. These laws designed to protect a few honest 
adventurous settlers, have in the progress of a few years, 
become the most efficient and successful engines of 
fraud and speculation, ever seized upon by the hungry 


A . A | i | * - > ae : 2 
Works of internal improvement, strictly national in | §Pitits of cupidity and avarice. 
e 


As soon as the Indiz.n title to lands is extinguished, 
and before they have been surveyed or brought into 
market, swarms of speculators or their hired agents, 
hurrying over the millions of acres of valuable lands, 
already surveyed and in the market, and subject to 


acre, and selecting the most valuable and choice lots, 
and those which from location or other causes they 
know must be worth many times the minimum price, 
boldly claim of the government the right to hold them 
as actual settlers for a dollar and twenty-five cents an 
acre. 

Instances not unfrequently occur where these honest 


settlers actually sell out their nght thus acquired, before 
they get a title from the gevernment for five or six tines 


the amount of the government price. Some two years 


since, the commissioner of the general land office stated 


in his report, that out of 350 cases which passed at one 
land office, only thirty were honest claims, and thus in 
one state and in one ge the government lost by fraud, 
pes sty under the pre-emption laws, more than 

, ’ . 

It was said, during the pendency of the pre-emption 
law which passed at the last session of congress, b 
men entitled to credit, that they knew of individua 
who then had in their employ, upon lands to be brought 
under the operation of that law, from 40 to 100 persons. 
Yet that law was professedly for the benefit of honest 
set‘lers upon the public lands. To that bill 1 had the 
honor to offer an amendment, which was adopted by a 
majority of the house, and became a part of the law, 
which required any person who should cla m the pub- 
lic land under its provisions, to take oath that he en- 
tered it in his ewn right, and not for another and that 
he had made no agreement that anotlicr should have 
the land; subjecting him te the penalty of perjury 


making vaid ane deed which he 
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should make in pursuance of any original agreement 
to enter the land for another, and forfeiting the money 
paid, and the land itself, (except in the hands of an in- 
nocent purchaser) when it should appear there had 
etween the set- 


been an agreement or arrangement 
tler and purchaser. 


I have uniformly voted against every measure, which 


seemed calculated to squander this national treasure, 
and prevent its appropriation to the equal benefit of the 
whole nation whose property it is. ‘The bill introduced 


by Mr. Clay of Kentucky a few years since providing 


for the distribution of the avails of the public lands, 
amongst the people of all the states, 1 supported with 
pleasure, because I believed its principles to be just and 
equal. It made a liberal provision for the new states, 
but their rapidly increasing population entitled them to 
it. If that measure had become a law by receiving the 
signature of the president, after it had passed both 
branches of the legislature by large majorities, the whole 
country would now have been in the enjoyment of its 
benefits, and the subject of the public domain ceased to 
have been the theme of politicians and the lure of spe- 
culators. But the bill was withheld and carried away 
by the chief magistrate, after it was known. that if he 
returned it with his objections, it would. be passed by 
the constitutional majority of both houses of congress 
and become the law of the land. It was withheld i 
not against the letter of the constitution, as many be- 
lieve, still no One can hardly doubt that it was in viola- 
tion of the spirit of that instrument, as he was not pre- 
vented from returning it to the hcuse where it originated, 
by an adjournment of congress, but by the constitu- 
tional termination of that body. There is much reason 
to apprehend that that extraordinary exercise of execu- 
tive power which defeated the expressed will of the 
legislature, and as I verily believe at that time a large 
majority of the people of the United States, has led 
to, or will result in an entire change of the policy 
of the government in relation to the public lands, 
and will be the means, ultimately of depriving the pre- 
sent and future gsnerayons of the blessings ick that 
measure, properly and fully carried out, would have im- 
parted to them. 


Whether the policy established by the last adminis- 
tration and continued by the present, of sending all the 
Indian tribes east of the Mississippi, into a contiguous 
country west of that river, shall nally be beneficial to 
the Indians or the government, remains to be develop- 
ed. Thus far it can hardly be said that the fruits of 
this experiment have been very propitious. It is true 
the states within whose limits those tribes were located, 
have been gratified by their removal. But complaints 
loud and urgent, have come from the people oi those 
states into whose neighborhood multitudes of savage 
warriors from various sections of the union have been 
hurried. 

They fear that these sons of the forest, brought into 
the vicinity of each other, stung by a sense of ill usage 
and and injustice, received from the hands of the gene- 
ral government, will one day strike for vengeance, and 
when their smothered wrath shall break out into acts of 
violence, their first blow may fall upon them. ‘This 
state of things upon the southwestern frontier, has been 
urged as the main argument for doubling our standing 
army during the last three years, and fixing upon the 
country a permanent increase of our annual expenses 
of from two to three millions of dollars. But this is but 
a trifling item in the mass of expenses which have been 
incurred by our progress thus far made in this Indian 
policy. The war in Florida with the small Seminole 
tribe, which grew out of what they consider a fraud 
upon them in the form of a treaty, has already cost the 

overnment about $15,000,000 in money, and the sacri- 

ce of many of the bravest and noblest officers and 
soldiers of our army. Massachusetts alone, has lost 
six of her gallant sons who bore the commission of their 
government in that ill-fated war. Our border difficul- 
ties which have multiplied upon us during the last few 
years, have grown out of these treaties in the removal 
of the Indian tribes. The Sppronrianans made for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities, at the last session of 
congress for the carrent year exceeded seven million 
dollars. It is hoped that the disastrous Florida war is 
substantially at an end, but ne one who is at all ac- 
quainted with its character or history, can estimate its 
whole cost at less than $20,000,000. 

It would be fortunate for us as a nation, if we could 
stop at saying that we have lost millions of treasure and 
numbers of our finest officers and soldiers in that igno- 
ble controversy. Has not the national escutcheon been 
stained with dishonor? 

Has not the national word of honor been forfeited in 
the person of a commanding general in that war, by 
violating and trampling under foot the white flag, an 
emblem held sacred and inviolable by all the people of 
the earth, savage or civilized? 

The world has looked on and seen the red warriors 
of the wilderness march into an American camp with 
the flag of truce floating over their heads, trusting in its 
sacred character, seizedby orders of an officer of the 
republic, manacled and hired to prison. History 
will record the fact, and posterity will read it. It can- 
not be expunged from our record. 

Of the propriety of removing such of the Indians as 
should voluntarily choose to go, there can scarcely be 
two opinions. Unfortunately in too many instances in 
the course of these removals, consent on the part of the 
Indians has been merely nominal. The Cherokees were 
one of the most numerous nations remaining on this 
side of the Mississippi river. They occupied a beauti- 
ful region constituting a part of their original country, 


part only, to operate on the whole nation. 
Cass, then at the head of the war department, promptly 


18,000 souls. . Under the fostering care of the 
government, they had advanced far in the arts, habi 
and customs of civilized life. They were acquainte 
with agricultural pursuits, and had among their own 
people, mechanics and artizans, school masters, and 
school houses, preachers of the Gospel, and meeting 
houses where they regularly assembled. Some years 
since a Cherokee invented an alphabet and they had a 

rinting press, and books printed in their own language. 

hey lived under a regularly organized constitutional 
government . administered ty officers of their own 
choice, until it was broken up by the authorities of the 
state of Georgia. Among them were men who had 
been educated in the states, and who as gentlemen, as 
scholars, and as statesmen, would be ornaments in re- 
fined and civilized communities.. Many of them had 
costly habitations and highly cultivated farms. Repeat- 
ed and fruitless efforts were made by the general go- 
vernment, to induce this people to give up their country 
and x beyond the western waters. Though com- 
pelled by physical violence to submit to the laws of a 
state foreign to them, and at the same time denied 
the rights of citizenship, they clung to their native land, 
and refused to emigrate. 

At ene the president of the U. S. appointed Mr. 
Carroll of 'Tennessee and Mr. Schermerhorn, a clergy- 
man from the state of New York, agents or commis- 
sioners on the part of the government, to treat with the 
Cherokee nation. These commissioners went into the 
Cherokee country, and consulted with their leading 
men in relation to the subject of their mission. A coun- 
cil of the nation was ates. at which the commission- 
ers Were present, and after laying the subject before 
them, they entirely failed to accomplish their object. 
Thus baffled in his pruject, Schermerhorn wrote a con- 
fidential letter to the secretary at war, informing him 
of their failure to treat with the Cherokees; and propos- 
ed in order to bring about the desired result, and effect 
their removal, either to make a liberal provision for 


some of their prancing men, and thus secure their in- 


fluence in making a treaty, or as the mass of the na- 
tion had refused to negotiatc, to make a treaty with a 
Governor 


rejected these base propositions. 


But it is a remarkable fact, that Schermerhorn pro- 
ceeded at once to cecomplish his purpose, by the very 
means indicated m his second proposition. He circu- 
lated notices to the Cherokee people, in his own name, 
to meet him on acertain day, to make a treaty with 
him. On the appointed day, a few of the people did 
meet him. ‘The whole number of men, women and 
children present were variously estimated at from 3 to 


number at over 600. Of this number, only about se- 
venty were Indian men who professed to take any part 
in the proceedings. A portion of these seventy were 
said to be enrolled emigrants who had no right to act. 
With this handful of people, thus called together, he 
proceeded to enact the farce of making a treaty, by 
which the lands of the whole nation were ceded to the 
United States, and the entire population were to leave 
their country and go west of the Mississippi river with- 
in two years from the time the treaty should be ratified 
by the senate. Aman by the name of Carey had been 
appointed a special agent to co-operate with Schermer- 
horn. ‘The treaty was made in December, 1835. At 
the time this transaction took place, there was a dele- 
gation of Cherokees on their way to Washington, who 
ad been duly authorised by the nation, in October 
receding, to make a treaty with the government.— 
his delegation, before they left for Washington, had 
rejected Schermerhorn’s propositions, and remonstrated 
against any further attempt on his part again to call to- 
gether a council of the nation, as the nation had alrea- 
dy determined upon the subject, and warning him that 
ate yg act would never be recognized by the Cherokee 
eople. 
. Having finished his mission, this rev. negotiator pro- 
ceeded to Washington, bearing the treaty thus obtained 
as a trophy of his diplomatic skill. After some modifi- 
cations by the president, the paper was laid before the 
senate, and that body advised its ratification as a treaty. 
Five millions of dollars, by the stipulations of that in- 


strument, were to be paid to, or for, the Cherokee na- 
tion. When the bill making the appropriation. of five 


millions for carrying into effect Schermerhorn’s arrange- 


ment, came up for consideration in the house of repre- 
sentatives, a memorial, signed by 15 or 16,000 of the 
Cherokee people, was laid 
memorial, they gave a history of their wrongs, stated 
the circumstances under which the pretended treaty 
was made, denied that those Indians who were parties 
to it had any semblance of authority from the nation 
to act for them, protested that the nation had no parti- 
cipation in it, declared themselves utterly opposed to 
every part and portion of it, and remonstrated in the 
wg urgent and emphatic terms against the congress 
of the 
them to the injustice of submitting to the terms ofan 
arrangement which disposed of their property, and ex- 
pelled them from their country, without their consent, 
and against their will. Their statement in relation. to 
the number and character of the 
Schermerhorn made his treaty, an 
attending it, were fully confirmed by a letter from an 
Indian agent who was on the ground, addressed to the 


before that body. In that 


nited States doing any thing tending to subject 


ersons with whom 
the circumstances 





president of the United States. 


This memorial of an 


and situate within the limits of four surrounding states. 
Their territory has been repeatedly guaranteed to them 
by treaties with the states. They numbered anon 
enera 


——<—<———. 
entire | 
under the..protection of the United States, imploriy 
the government, as their protector, to interpose between 
them and a gross fraud and injustice about to be pers 
petrated upon them, under the form of a treaty to which 
they. were in no sense a party, though it professed 1, 
speak in their name, occupied more than an hour in jg 
reading, and was listened to with the deepest attention 
and interest by the representatives of the American 
people.. The appeal was in vain. A majority of the 
represcntatives voted the appropriation required to carry 
that instrument into effect. 

Some gave as.a reason for their vote, the fact that the 
senate had ratified the instrument as a treaty, and as q 
treaty. made by the president and senate was the gy. 
preme law of whe Jand, the house had no discretion in 
the matter, but were bound to make the appropriation 
To_this it was replied, that admitting a treaty duly 
made and ratified by the constitutional authority might 
be binding on all.the other branches of the goyerp. 
ment, yet the action of the president and senate could 
not. make that a treaty which had never received the 
concurrence or approval of the other party. And when 
it. was made to appear, beyond a question, that the jn. 
strument which purported tobe a treaty had never been 
consented to or executed by a party to be bound by jt 
it was a mere nullity, and imposed no obligations upon 
any. body: .that this was the case before the house, and 
ought to be eonclusive against the appropriation. 

The most zealous advocates of the measure did not 
pretend to argue that the treaty was properly made by 
the nation, or by any persons authorised by the nation 
tomake it. They believed there was an unavoidable 
necessity impelling the removal of the Cherokees, that 
the treaty made a liberal provision for them, and that to 
enforce the execution would be the lesser evil. 


The government, apprehending that the Cherokees 
might break out into acts of violence and aggression, 


them, immediately despatched a military force to their 
country. ‘That force found them peaceably and quietly 
pursuing their own business. A council of the nation 
was called together, when the command:ng general ad- 
dressed them and urged the necessity of their acquicsc- 
ing in the terms of the mag © They listened to his talk 
with attention and respect, but the whole nation reimain- 
ed inflexible in their opposition to a treaty which they had 
never made or consented to.. He called on them to 
bring in and give up their arms; without a murmur, 
they complied with his request. 


cess. So firrn, deep-rooted and universal was their op- 
position to the treaty, that he informed the government, 
in one of his communications, that he believed if John 


adopt the treaty, he would at once lose his influence 
among them, and put his life in imminent hazard. In 
the course of the last session of congress, having failed 
in all their efforts to prevail on the executive to open a 
negotiation with the nation, they again brought their 
case before that bedy, by the presentation of another 
memorial. 

They said they were un injured, weak and “Apa 
less people, and came to present themselves at the feet 
of the government of a great, strong and magnanimous 
nation, and implored them to interfere in their behalf. 
They asked only right and justice. At least, they said, 
do hear us. ‘They said if the house of representatives 
did not find all their allegations fully substantiated and 
proved, they would submit in silence, without one coni- 
plaining word, to ane disposition which might be made 
of their petition. ‘This poor request was refused them; 
and theirsmemorial was laid on the table, without a 
hearing ana without a reference. A majority of the 
house of representatives of the United States denied 
this subdued and helpless remnant of a once powerful 
race the opportunily of proving to them and to the 
world the wrongs © which they complained, and for 
which they prayed redress. Before the session closed, 
a bill was passed, authorising the president to pay to 
the nation $1,140,000, in addition to the sum named in 
the treaty. As the 23d of May, which was the limit 
assigned them in the treaty to remain on their lands, 
approached, and as they made no arrangements to re- 
move, a military force of several thousand men was 
sent into their country, under the command of major 
general Scott. Nota hand or a weapon was raised 
against him or his authority; and on or before the day 
of their fate, every Chesohes in the state of Georgia 
looked for the last time upon his home and the graves 
of his fathers, and, surrounded by the bayonets of 8 
civilized army, turned his back upon them forever.— 
The.nation are now on their way to join what remains 
of the tribes of their expatriated race beyond the Great 
River of the West. I have voted readily for appropria- 
tions to enable the government to carry into effect trea- 
ties for the removal of other Indian tribes which they 
had voluntarily entered into. BytI have opposed every 
proposition which would directly or indirectly sanction 
or approve the whole, or any part, of what I consider 
the, most atrocious and unjustifiable fraud and oppres- 
sion ever perpetrated upon an injured people, under 4 
pretended treaty which they had no voice in making, 
and to which they never.in any manner gave their as- 
sent. This history of their case is the reason I offer 
you for the course I pursued in relation to them. 

May God, in his mercy, save us, as a nation, from 
that measure of justice which we haye dealt out to that 





ill-fated people. 





—_— 


ople, who for nearly half a century had been | 


al of exe 
oe of bo 


ject or h 


when a knowledge of these transactions should reach 9 


Some time after this,a | 
civil agent was despatched to the nation, to endeavor | 
to persuade them to acquiesce, but with no better suc- | 


' Ross, their popular and talented leader, should change | 
600. Schermerhorn himself, I think, did not fix the | his ground and attempt to induce them to come in and 
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Petitions for the abolition of slavery and the slave ¢ 
e in the District of Colurnbia have produced a ee 
geal of excitement, and consumed considerable of the 
ume of both houses of congress, within. the last five 
ears. During the first two sessions that I was in the 
fuse of representatives, petitions of that kind were 
resented from different states, and asa matter of 
“ourse, referred to the committee on the District of Co- 
jymbia. In the session of 1831-2, Mr. Doddridge, a 
talented and high minded gentleman, and a profound 
lawyer, from the state of Virginia, was at the head of 
that committee. He made-a short report on that part 
of the petitions which related to the abolition of slavery, 
and asked to be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the subject. On that part of the petition which 
related to the slave trade, he did not report. | 
The presentation of the petitions at that time pro- 
duced no excitement, and the report of that committee 

ye rise tono debate. It was not until.a gentleman 

m South Carolina objected to the reception of pes 
tions, that the excitement and feeling began to run high 
in that body. The manner that the subject has been 
since that time disposed of, by the adoption of resolu- 
tions, under which the petitions have been received) 
and laid on the table without reading, printing or refer- 
ence, I have always considered as virtually denying the 
right of petition, and in that view involving @ great 
principle, of an importance, far transcending the sub- 
ject of those particular petitions. If the national repre- 
sentatives can in that way avoid one class of petitions, 
which they profess to admit the people have a right to 
present, they may do the same with another, and that 
original, vital right of the citizen, which exists inde- 
pendent of the constitution, may be made to depend 
upon the will of each succeeding legislature. I have 
uniformly opposed every infringeinent of that invalua- 
ble privilege of freemen, and been in favor of receiving 
that particular class of petitions and giving them, like 
all other petitions, their appropriate reference. Had 
this course been continued, as it had existed in former 
years, I think much of the agitation which has been 
witnessed in congress and in the country, would have 
been avoided. Of the constitutional power of congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, I cannot entertain a doubt. And I have as 
little question of the propriety of exercising that power, 
at a suitable time, and in a proper manner. I believe 
the slave trade ought to be immediately abolished in that 
District, and I am satisfied that such a measure would 
be in accordance with the sentiments of a large majori- 
ty of the free inhabitants of that territory. Whilst 
these are my views in relation to the power of congress | 
over the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
I am equally decided in the opinion that neither con- 
gress nor the people of the free states, have any right 
or power to interfere with that institution in the slave 
states. I would preserve to the people of those states, 
up to the letter and the spirit, all their constitutional 
guarantees. But believing as I do, the institution of 
slavery to be morally and politically wrong, I would not 
be instrumental in extending or enlarging it a hairs, 
breadth. Resolved to stand by the constitution and 
yield obedience to its injunctions and defend its princi- 
ples, at all times and in all places, I would no sooner 
yield up to others the power, to modify or abolishslave- 
ry when [ rightfully might do it, than I would. violate 
the provisions of that instrument by interfering with it, 
when I had no such right. These are the principles 
upon which I have acted in relation to this important 
subject, and until further enlightened, I am willing to | 
abide by them. 

You know the origin, progress and fate of the sub- 
treasury bill. The finances and currency of the coun- 
try were in a prosperous and sound condition. ‘The go- 
vernment introduced a series of experiments. ‘Those 
experiments have ended in a general derangement of the 
business of the country,and in a depreciated and ruin- 
ed currency. Out of that ruin and disorder, the sub- 
treasury project came forth. It just. struggled through 
the senate, where there was an administration majority 
of nearly two to one, with two ‘votes in its favor; but 
with such an altered and mutilated form, that some of 
its earliest and best friends disowned it. It has been 
threc times defeated in the house of representatives; 
and the popular voice so far as it has been expressed is 
against it. ‘The friends of the measure call it an inde- 
pendent treasury bill. With a slight. modification, this 
title mht be well enough. The public revenue is now 


a into the treasury under the operation of perma- 


nent laws, which ean only be altered againgt the will 
of the president, by a vote of two thirds of both houses 
of congress. Now, pass this law,.which will put all 
the public money. when it is collected in his possession, 
and under his control, and it would be difficult to de- 
fine or devise a more comple to independent executive trea- 
sury than would then exist. It has been and ts to be 
made the measure of the administration. From a de- 
cision of a majority of the representatives of the | peo- 
ple, three times deliberately pronounced against it, the 
administration has appealed to the people themselves. 
In the approaching autumnal elections itis to be the 
war cry of thé party who support it. A death struggle 
is to be made at the polls to sustain it. . If it falls, its 
friends will fall under it, and be crushed ‘by it. If it 
succeeds and is fastened upon the oeney, the govern- 
ment, separated from the pecple, as well as from the 
banks, may exist, a splendid pageant, with its indepen- 
dent treasury, and its vaults, and the pockets Of its offi- 
cers filled with the money of the people; but its blight- 
ing effects will be witnessed throughout the land, in the 


qual currency and the blasted hopes of a misgoverned 

community. With great respect, I am, your fellow 

citizen, GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 
Lanesborough, July 29, 1838. 


LETTER FROM MR. CROCKETT. 


The hon. J. W. Crocxert, having been invited to a 
ublic dinner by a number of his fellow citizens of 
Wentieeten returned the following reply: 
Paris, July 20, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your note of yester- 
day, inviting me to partake of a public dinner, at such 
time as may swt my convenience. 

‘Your kindness, I assure you, is fully appreciated, and 
nothing would give me more sincere pleasure than to 
avail myself of your invitation to renew those friendly 
associations with my fellow citizens of Paris and vici- 
nity which have for some time been broken off by my 
absence from among them; and I regret that I find my. 
self surrounded by circumstances at this time, con- 
nected with my domestic affairs, which compel me to 
decline the proffered honor. 

Iam at a loss for language adequate to the expression 
of my gratitude for this flattering testimonial of your 
sanction of my political course as your representative 
in the councils.of this great nation. This high distine- 
tion and responsible trust was conferred upon me by | 
my fellow citizens at a most important juncture In our 
national affairs; and no man could have felt more sen- 
sibly the want of that ability and experience necessary 
to qualify him for the discharge of the high duties con- 
nected with the station than T did. I entered congress 
as your represen‘at ve at the commencement of a new 
administration, vh2n every thing was in doubt, and 
public expectation was on tiptoe. Mr. Van Buren had 
just been appointed president of the United States by 
his “illustrious predecessor,” and was pledged to tread 
in his footsteps; but many were in deubt which end of 
the track he would take. I had opposed his elevation, 
because his elevation was the result of executive dicta- 
tion—because I had no confidence in his political integ- 
rity—and because I believed he was governed by no 
fixed principles. A series of “experiments” upon the 
currency and the revenue system of the country by his 
predecessor had signally failed, and produced such a 
derangement of our monetary concerns as to threaten 
the entire prostration of business and commerce, and 
involye the whole community in one general wreck of 
ruin. Mr. Van Buren’s political course, in my opinion, 
did not warrant the belief that he regarded either the 
interest or the wishes of the people; but, on the con- 
trary, that he was governed in all his movements by 
motives of selfishness and personal aggrandizement.— 
This being my opinion of his character, I could not be- 
lieve he could be so blind to his own personal interests, 
no matter how regardless he m‘ght be of the public 
good, as tg persist in the attempt to carry out the ruin- 
ous measures of that illustrious chief, under whom he 
thought it glory enough to have served. 


Under this view of the subject, I was led to hope that, 
as he had attained the summit of his ambition by the 
power and influence of one whose “glory” and power 
were passing away like the mists of the morning be- 
fore the rising sun, (as the blighting effect of his arbi- 
trary acts became more manifest to the people,) he 
would set up for himself, and recommend and pursue 
such measures as would restore the country to Its former 
prosperous condition, and thus endeavor to acquire a 
strength of his own to sustain him in the next contest, 
when he would have to fight the battle ‘ton his own 
hook,” and either stand or fall upon his own merits.— 
As he had been elected according to the forms of the 
constitution, and as I have always repudiated men, and 
made principle my guide, I most devotedly hoped he 
would pursue such measures as would Svante the 
prosperity and welfare of the country. I felt it to be 
my duty, as an American citizen, to submit to the de- 
cision, notwithstanding I believed it to be the result of 
improper influences; and I had determined to give him 
a fair trial, and if he should administer the government 
upon the republican principles taught and practised by 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, that I would cheer 
fully give my support to his administration. 

But L regret to say that all my hopes proved delusive. 
It would seem that he considered his obligations to the 
chief who had given him. his s'ation as paramount to 
those he owed to the people, and he tamely and quietly 
obeyed his directiuns, and took the downward road to 
ruin. 

One of his first recommendations was a gross and 
palpable breach of faith with the states, by the recall of 
the deposites of the surplus revenue. ‘The deposite act 
of 1836-was opposed by a majority of the friends of the 
admiuistration, and every embarrassment had been 
thrown in. the way of-its exeeution. ‘The Jegislatures 
of many of the states had been specially convened, at 
an.enormous expense, for the purpose of devising mea- 
sures for its investment; but, to the astonishment of all, 
I believe one of the president’s first recommendations 
was to withhold the fourth instalment, which would 
have deranged and disorganized all the plans and cal- 
culations of the states. ‘This measure was strenuously 
combatted by the opposition in a body, but was carried 
in spite of our exertions, with a proviso, however, that 
the three first instalments should not be withdrawn 
without the consent of congress. 

Instead of returning to the ancient policy and prac- 
uce of the government in relation to the currency and 
the finances, which had been eminently successtul for 





prevented any material derangement in the currency 
or the business of the country, he recommended the 
adoption of a new principle—the sub-treasury scheme 
—which had for its avowed object the divorce of the go- 
vernment from al] connexion with the banking institu- 
tions of the country, and was, in fact, designed to se- 
parate the government from the people, for whose be- 
nefit and welfare it had been established, and to create 
one currency for the government, and another, an in- 
ferior one, for the people. Jn short, to provide for the 

ayment of the cfhce holders in gold and silver, and 
eave the people to manage their since in a depreciated 
paper currency, discredited and repudiated by the go- 
vernment. Connected with this reeommendation, there 
was a barefaced proposition to create a government pa- 
per currency in the form of treasury notes, which was 
to constitute the only medium for the payment of the 
government dues, except the “constitutional curreney 
of gold andsilver;’’ and it was contended by the friends 
of the measure that an irredeemable enverament paper 
currency would be the bestin the world. And, tocon- 
clude the series, the president recommended the pas- 


sage of a bankrupt Jaw for the banks, 


All these measures, taken together, I viewed as hos- 
tile to the institutions of the states, as intended to over- 
throw and demolish the present banking and credit sys- 
tem in the United States, and to establish on their ruins 
a government bank, ‘“‘connected with the treasury,’ 
and under the entire control of the secretary of the: 
treasury, who is the mere creature and instrument of 
the president. 

According to my view of republicanism and state 
rights, this system, and its concomitants and append- 
ages, are decidedly the most federal in their tendencies 
ever recommended to the consideration of congress 
since the foundation of the government. The design 
of this system of measures, in my opinion, cannot - 
misunderstood by any unprejudiced mind. Itis manij- 
festly intended to unite the sword and the purse of this 
great nation in the hands of the president, and thus 
invest him with absolute power over the destinies of 
the people; to make him independent of the people, 
who are the only legitimate sovereigns in this country, 
and thereby render the power of the present dynasty, 
self-styled “democratic republican party,” not only ab- 
solute, but perpetual. 


These odious and tyrannical measures were fully 
discussed at the extra session of congress, and, by the 
united efforts of the whigs of the union, and a small, 
but gallant and patriotic, band, denominated “conser- 
vatives,” who had assisted in elevating Mr. Van Buren 
to the presidency, but who could not follow him in his 
locofoco, Faniiy Wright and Tiom Paine doctrines, 
were signally defeated. Every indication of public 
sentiment since proves that the people condemn and 
abominate these vile schemes as anti-republican and 
dangerous to their libertics. Mr. Van Buren himself, 
in his annual message at the commencement of the 
December session, laid down the doctrine emphatically, 
that “the will of the people is the supreme law of the 
republic,” and should be sought for and obeyed by the 
people’s servant. But in this instance, as in others, he 
“treads in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” 
and preaches one doctrine and practises another.— 
Notwithstanding the multiplied evidences of public 
opinion against his independent treasury bank project, 
he and his frends have adhered to it with the mest un- 
yielding pertinacity, and persisted in their attempts to 
fasten it upon the country, in utter disregard and con- 
tempt, not only of the known and expressed will of the 
people’s representatives, but of the people themselves. 
I rejoice, however, that the people’s representatives 
have proved true to their trust, and proudly maintained 
their ground. ‘They, too, displayed an unyielding and 
uncompromising resistance to these reckless innova- 
tions upon the long-settled and established principles 
of our government, and I congratulate you and mv 
country upon the result of the contest. The enemies 
of the constitution were routed, and defeated, and dri- 
ven, in confusion and dismay, from their ramparts.— 
“The sub-treasury scheme is dead and buried, and the 
locofoco worms are now feeding in glorious agrarian 
equality upon its carcase.” 

The part I took in this struggle between liberty and 
despotism is already known to you, and you have given 
me assurance that you approve of my course. ‘This is 
the brightest reward a public servant should ever de- 
sire. In my general course, I may sometimes have 
erred in my judgment; but I trust my constituents will 
do me the justice to believe that, in all my actions as 
their representative, I haye been governed by honest 
motives. No mortal man could reasonably calculate 
on pleasing all, for, in all communities and on all sub- 
jects, there are honest differences of opinion; but I flat- 
ter myself that my course has been satisfactory toa 
large majetng of those who committed this important 
and responsible trust to my hands, and the approbation 
of those who have bestowed upon me their confidenee 
is the highest honor to which I ever expect to aspire. 

I have only touched upon the leading measures of 
the administration. I would have been glad to go 
more ‘into detail, but I have already, I fear, extended 
this communication beyond proper bounds. 

In conclusion, gentleinen, I beg you to accept for 
yourselves, personally, and in behalt of those you re- 
present, assurances of .the sincere esteem and regard of 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
JOHN W. CROCKETT. 
Messrs. A. M. Hamtramack, James Oakley, J. Coo- 
ney; William.C. Beck, W.L. Williams, LB. Wil- 
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